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THE HORRID L 
BY MARY 


“So you have told your father you will not 
marry your cousin Cora?” 

“Yes; I have made up my mind that I would 
rather lose my grandfather’s money than marry 
that horrid little fright.” 

The first speaker was a fine-looking young 
nan of some three-and-twenty years. His com- 
panion, Elliot Grantley, was about the same age, 
tall and extremely handsome, with rich, cluster- 
ing chesnut curls, large, black eyes full of fire 
and intelligence, fine features, and a very beau- 


tiful mouth filled with white, even teeth and $ 


shaded by a dark moustache. His figure was 
moulded in the perfection of manly symmetry. 

“You never saw her, Arnold,” said he, leaning 
over the table, and speaking earnestly—‘‘you 
never saw her, but I went down, some eight or 
nine years ago, to pay a visit to my intended 
wife. Fancy to yourself, a tall, thin child of ten 
years old, yellow as an orange, with pinched 
features, and a close, white cap put on to con- 
ceal the loss of her hair, which was shaved off 
after a fit of illness. When I was introduced to 
her, she dropped a little, awkward courtesy and 
put her finger in her mouth, and after staring at 
ne in silence for a few minutes she began to 
giggle, and finally ran away.” 

“A fascinating picture truly!” 

“Cousin Cora is coming to pay a visit to Lucy 
Maxwell next week, and I suppose I must do the 
agreeable, but I never will marry that horrid 
litle fright! Come, Arnold, suppose we go down 
to see Charlotte Cushman as Lady Macbeth?” 

“ Agreed y 

And the two strolled away. 

They had hardly gone, when the windew cur- 
tains were drawn aside, and a tiny, fairy-like 
itl stepped in from the balcony. She was young, 
shout fifteen, with bright golden hair and blue 
eyes, 

“Now ain’t it a shame for Elliot to talk so 
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3 about cousin Cora?” soliloquized the intruder. 
**T didn’t mean to listen, but I couldn’t come in 

before Arnold in this dress,” and she glanced at 
3 the pretty chintz wrapper. ‘‘Wouldn’t it be fun, 
; if he fell in love with cousin Cora, after all? I 
; wonder if she is so ugly? She writes beautiful 
3 letters to me, but I’ve never seen her. I mean 

to write to her what Elliot says, so she won’t fall 
3 in love with him. He’s so handsome, I don’t be- 
lieve she can help it if she don’t know,” und the 
fairy tripped away. 

Two young ladies, some days later, were stand- 
ing in a brilliantly lighted parlor before a pier- 
glass. Everything indicated that there were 
visitors expected. The room was beautifully 
decorated, the ladies were in full dress. One 
of them, Miss Lucy Maxwell, was a pretty girl, 
with a very sweet face and a pleasant, winning 
smile. She was dressed in white. The other 
was tall and stately with beautiful features, clear 
white complexion, with a rich, warm color, and 
large, black eyes. Her hair, which was wreathed 
like a coronet round her small, classically-shaped 
head, was black as a raven’s wing, and the dia- 
monds among its braids added to her regal ap- 
pearance. Her dress was of garnet colored silk, 
$ flounced with black lace; and her beautiful white 
Sarms and shoulders gleamed out in strong con- 
S trast against the dark dress. 

“Do I look well, Lucy?” 

$ «You never looked more beautifully. I think 

’ diamonds suit you exactly. Your necklace and 

3 bracelets are divine. But what can detain 

3 Elliot? He promised to come early to meet his 

3 cousin Cora, before the others arrived.” 

$ «Poor fellow, how disappointed he will be!” 

3 «Yes, Miss Stanley,” said Lucy, laughing. 
“There isa ring! Ah, here he is!” 

3 “I am very sorry that Cora was unable to 

$ pay me her promised visit,” said Miss Maxwell, 

‘meeting her guest, ‘‘but 1 have another guest. 
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Dora, allow me to introduce to you Mr. Grantley, 
our dear friend Cora Grantley’s cousin, and—we 
are all friends, Elliot—betrothed.” 

Elliot’s low bow and glance of intense admira- $ 
tion did not look much like disappointment. 
Other guests arrived. Miss Stanley, with her 


magnificent beauty and queenly bearing, was the $ 


belle of the evening; and none were more de- 
voted than Elliot Grantley. Did she dance? He 
was her partner more than half the time. Was 
she fatigued? He handed her to her chair and 
fanned her. 

Day after day passed, and Elliot was constantly 
at Mr. Maxwell’s. Miss Stanley, while she was 
deluged with attentions from every quarter, 
showed him especial favor. She rode with 
him, sang with him, danced with him; wore 
the flowers he presented, and learned the music 
he selected. 

‘‘Well, dear,” said Lucy, coming, one day, to 
her room, ‘I think you have made a complete 
conquest of Elliot. He raves about you, and 
last evening he confided to me his intention 
of honoring you by an offer of his hand and 
heart.” 

‘“‘Won!” cried Miss Stanley, rising and step- 
ping to the glass, ‘“‘won! I will refuse him!” 

‘*But I thought you confessed to me a certain 
liking for the gentleman.” 

“TI will not have him! He refused me. I will 
repay the obligation. No, Lucy, I resolved, if 
I could win his love, no pains should be spared. 
Now I feel humiliated to think that I have ever 
stooped to try to gain it. I do love him, but} 
nevertheless I will refuse him.” 

*¢ And how will you bear it?” 


‘Perhaps he will turn to his cousin, Cora, for } 


consolation; if not, I can easily bring him to my 
feet again.” 

The next day, Mr. Grantley, to his profound 
astonishment, was refused by Miss Stanley. He 
, could not understand it. Full of indignation at 


what he termed her coquetry, he determined to ? 


visit his cousin Cora; and, if he found her im- 
proved, marry her to show that he did not care 


3 for his rejection. Full of this idea, he started 
; for his uncle’s. A long journey somewhat cooled 
$ his disappointment; and he had resolved to pay 
28 flying visit to his relative, and then return 
once more to attack Miss Stanley’s heart, long 
% before he reached his uncle’s house. 

‘‘Cora, my dear, your cousin Elliot is in the 
parlor.” 

“I knew he would come,” said the person 
addressed, as she shook out the folds of her rich 
dark silk, and then went to the parlor. The 
$room was dark, for it was late in the afternoon, 
: and yet too early for candles. 

‘Good afternoon, cousin.”’ 

Elliot could hardly believe his ears. 
he had heard that voice somewhere. 

‘*We have expected you for some weeks,” con- 
tinued the mysterious voice. ‘It is very dull 
; here at this season, and I quite longed for your 
3 promised visit. However, I was very happy to 
hear from Lucy that your time was more agree- 
ably employed. How is Miss Stanley?” 

**T think—that is—I was——” 

‘*Ah, delighted to hear that she is so well. 
Of course you are engaged by this time. It was 
not treating me fairly; but I forgive you. You 
know I have some thoughts of marrying our 
dancing master, Monsieur La Pirouette?”’ 

“TI think that the idea is an excellent one,” 
stammered Elliot. 

“Do you? Thank you!” 

; At that moment, lights were brought in. Cora 
$ was standing with her face concealed by a win- 

dow curtain; but as the servant left the room, 
:she dropped the screen. In an instant, Elliot 
: was by her side. 
“Dora!” 
“ Alter the first letter!” 
: ‘Dora, Coral mean. Oh! I——” 
$ “Stop! stop, Mr. Grantley. Surely you will 
; never marry such a horrid little fright?” 
$ ‘Forgive me!” 
Well, reader, we will retire. There was 4 
: wedding, a few months later; and Elliot married 
3 that “‘Horrip Lirriz Frieut.” 
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DEATH. 


BY MRS. M. 


T sean a footstep stout and strong; 
It pauses at the door; 

I see a shadow—black and long— 
A shadow—nothing more. 


It enters with a spirit tread— 
It glides from stair te stair; 
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It lays a ghost-like hand amid 
The bright gleams of her hair. 


From pearly brow the hand moves slow, 
Down to her waxen feet; 

Oh! never shadow brought a woe 
More hopel 
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CLOUDS AND CARNATIONS. 
BY MEHITABLE HOLYOKE. 


Bsroze we have lived long in this world, long } grow,’ if love make likeness. Do you recollect 
before we reach middle age, all objects upon; the day he led us through the narrow walk in 
which our eyes rest have a double interest for ‘his green-house to look at these carnations? 
us. Hill, river, beach, grove, flower, and hearth- How his face shone!” 
stone are not the bare selves which they once “Tt seems shining in the flowers at this 
were, but have awakened into a new birth of as- ; minute; but how happened he to die?” 
sociations. § Happened? He was called home: people do 

The hill is always peopled now by those who ; not die by chance.” 
climbed it beside us once—the river is vocal with} ‘‘Nor evade each other’s questions by chance. 
other voices than its own—the foot-prints of the ; I am afraid that Connell has been sinning, and 
waves but mind us of other footprints, gone from 3 yet it is impossible, he was so upright, he had 
the sands of time; we think of those who wan- } such good sense, and such a happy home.” 
dered in the grove, gathered the flower, sat by ‘“‘He was very unfortunate; but where’s the 
the hearthstone; thus the crown or the coffin; use in counting over his mistakes, now he is 
come invisibly to every feast of life. 3 dead?” 

There is something strange, mystical, in the} ‘No use for you who are a saint—much use 
strength of these associations—it is as if in pass- ; for me: being only a scribbler, I must gather my 
ing through all places, we shed forth an influ- 3} pigments from the grave as well as the parterre, 
ence, which remains an active part of ourselves. : or I can make no picture. Now, lift the wings 
What if all the marvels of clairvoyance were but } that have so tenderly screened the faults of even 
aclearer recognition of this influence! ‘this poor gardener, and I promise to draw from 

Avery simple circumstance has awakened this 3 the revelation a moral and no gossip.” 
train of thought—the gift of a handful of flowers,; Which promise given, my cross-questioning 
vhich led to the recital of a tale so literally true, } was at an end. 
and which, alas! may have so many parallels in ; “Perhaps you have never heard Connell’s 
society, that I am tempted to make the following $ earlier history ?” 
record. Would I had power to write it in colors} ‘‘Yes, his wife has told me how he built up 
as bright as the aforenamed verbenas and carna- ; his own fortune, and how much he has done for 
tions! 3 her family, how kind and patient he was with her 

“One would know that these flowers originally 3 intemperate father.” 
came from Connell’s,” said Mehitable, as she: ‘But she would hardly allude to the condition 
took out a fresh quire of paper, and wondered ; in which they were found by the G——s. Her 
how the new story would begin, ‘things always} husband, as well as her father, was too much 
look like their owners, and these may well re- § addicted to ‘looking upon the wine when it is red,’ 
semble Connell, he took such pleasure in nursing $ and she, a child at this time, straying about the 
them, What has become of him, Annie? The ; streets, in fear to venture home, enlisted the 
last I heard, he was going west to educate his } sympathies of Mrs. G——, led her to the forlorn 
children on a farm. And what bright children 3 abode whose inmates were engaged in a drunken 
they are! that little Jemmy will work out a brawl.” 
name for himself at the west, or I shall be very} ‘I understand now why the Connells could 
much disappointed.” Thus Mehitable wandered never say enough of the kindness of these 
on, wondering how to begin the new story for 3 friends.” 

Peterson. : “‘Yes, they came at the right moment, expos- 

“Connell never went west, he died months} tulated with Connell, encouraged, helped him; 
ago.” ’ kept the dissolute old man in awe; kept an eye 

“Connell dead! and these frail flowers of his} upon the child. In due time Connell and Mary 
Planting so alive and aglow with beauty!” was: were married. Mr. G—— advanced money for 
the surprised rejoinder. {the purchase of a green-house; and you have 

“Yes, dead—and out of his flesh ‘will violets * witnessed Connell’s industry and were) 








164 CLOUDS AND CARNATIONS. 
“I never have met in a palace so contented a “Both?” 
household. It is like a dream that’tis all broken $ ‘‘While you were absent this winter, I called 
up now—that we shall not again see Mary sew- Sat Nelly’s house in town, they had given up 
ing by the garden window, with her clean, 3 to their creditors the Chester residence, and she 
smooth dress, her pretty face, and the children § spoke with most womanly patience of their re- 
playing among the flowers, and Connell advanc- 3 versed fortune.” 
ing from the distance to exhibit some wonder of ‘‘Reverse! What is the rent of their town 
his hot-bed, some great red cactus or azalia, his } house?” 
own face redder and more radiant. ‘One or two thousand dollars; but the other 
‘‘Almost everything in that green-house he $ was their favorite home. And one inducement to 
had raised himself, from seeds, or grefts, or little 3 live in the city, was the new interest that Nelly 
slips; and it nearly broke his heart, when, just 3 takes in the poor, now her own experience has 
as his plants were arriving at their prime, the 3 taught her the nature of hardship.” 
building toek fire, and they were consumed.3 ‘Charity suffereth long, and is kind,” mur- 
Nothing approaches a gardener’s love for his $ mured Annie, half to herself. 
plants, except it be a mother’s love for her child.” ‘*You look incredulous; but gay and frivolous 
‘A comparison at which I’m thinking some 3 as Nelly has seemed since we left school together, 
mothers would smile.” these recent trials have developed a gentleness 
‘*We maidens are not responsible for the weak- $and yet a force of character that are really 
ness of maternity. Connell’s only comfort in his $ touching in their frequent manifestations. Of 
loss was, that he had repaid the pecuniary debt } course she cannot take her husband’s affairs into 
to Mr. G . Money was again borrowed, the } her own hands. The woman must submit: if her 
house rebuilt, new plants were purchased, and 3 husband place her in a hovel, that must be her 
seeds, and slips, and grafts began to start again; $ home; if he purchase a palace and dwell there, 
again the debt was cancelled; as earnings in- $ there she too must dwell.” 
creased, additions were made to the hot-house; ‘Cannot she influence her husband, even 
and nursery. But the new stock, whatever its } while seeming to submit?” 
value, could not replace the old to Connell's “If she have great tact; otherwise she can no 
warm Irish heart. A tempting offer was made } more influence him than he his wife, if you re- 
for the green-house as it stood—accepted—and § verse the case. To go back to my story—hers 
in a week, glass, stagings, plants and pots had} is an instance in point: I happened to call or 
been conveyed to a private garden in Chester. } Nelly’s birth-day; she had forgotten the fact 
It was then that Connell resolved to purchase a} but Mr. Whoop had a better memory. After 
farm at the west, in the hope of securing for his ; the first greeting as he entered, he laid on the 
children competence, and a higher social caste } sofa beside her a large package, saying, ‘It is 
than would be their portion here. His house-$ the 29th of November, and I’ve brought home a 
hold goods were packed, and he was waiting to $ reminder of the fact, like a dutiful husband. 
receive his dues, when the baby was taken sick.” ; Untie the cords, and let us have the benefit of 
‘Ah, I remember that sickness—it was so : our friend’s judgment as well as our own.’ 
comfortless! How we watched over the little} ‘‘‘Oh, Leonard!’ said Nell, reproachfully, as 
thing while it languished day by day, and closed } we opened the large box and beheld a sable cloak. 
‘its blue eyes at last, and lay there dead; and $ S «Don’t feel hurt, dear; but is this right when we 
that poor father made his way among the confu- } are trying to economize?’ 
sion of boxes and baskets, to look at the one wee ; ‘‘He answered, ‘Nonsense, try it on; ladies 
flower he had hoped to take away to make the $ do not know how to economize. It is not real 
new home homelike, and how Mary’s eyes were; fur, only American sable, mink. ‘Tis pretty 
blinded with tears as she sewed the little shroud!” § enough of its kind; but last winter I would not 
“Yes, and she walked the whole distance to : have allowed you to wear it!’ 
Chester to beg some white lilies from their own § $ «Nelly made no more effort at resistance. ‘You 
old plants, to place in the small, dead hands. } ’ remember we have failed, Leonard; suppose one 
Mr. Whoop then promised to pay the first instal- $ of your creditors should meet me in the street?’ 
ment of his debt on the following day——” ; ««¢As I often meet the wives of my creditors; 
“Mr, Whoop? The husband of Nelly Whoop? : in the first place, it is not likely that he would 
Oh, how a little word will bring two unmeaning § take an inventory of your dress; in the second, 
halves of a story together and make one thrilling $ 3 you do not at all understand this matter of fail- 
whole! Strange that I should hear both sides ; ing, no lady can: I lose property by others, the 
of this history!” time comes for others to lose by me. It is all 
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WOMAN’S TRIUMPH. 
fair and square, so let us end this family dispute ; this young woman, a mark now for the finger of 
and ask Miss Hetty’s pardon for contending in 3 scorn, was a model of cheerful virtue; not two 
her presence.’ 3 years since Jemmy, a now tattered mendicant, 
“We turned to other subjects, and I soon left, 3 seemed on the sure path to an honorable and 
[can see now what mischief may have resulted 3 even brilliant career.” 
from that same ‘fair failure.’” ; Two years! And in that time Mr. Whoop was 
“Yes, it occurred the very day on which Con- $ risen from a bankrupt to a wealthy merchant, 
nell was to have received his payment for the ; respected among his peers. Nelly still wears 
green-house, the day on which poor little Annie ; imitation fur, but only because her kind heart 
was buried. Connell’s goods were already at}refuses to indulge in any luxury which may 
the railway station, he went to state his case to $ cause chagrin to those among her friends whose 
Mr. Whoop, and was referred to the creditors— : husbands have been less fortunate in braving the 
to the creditors, and was referred to Mr. Whoop. ; present financial crisis. 
He asked for Mrs. Whoop, she was too much oc-3 You may visit her parlor in Park street, and 
cupied with preparations for ‘retiring’ to her; find the lady seated amid all the appliances of 
one-or-two-thousand dollar house. It was the : wealth, rich carpets, curtains, mirrors, vases 
fault of society, I know, as well as of these ‘ and statuary, gilding and flowers, on every side; 
people, and yet it was a great wrong.” $ books in resplendent bindings; children in fine 
“Unquestionably !” linen and purple gathered about their private 
“Connell had now hardly sufficient money to ¢ governess, or practicing at piano or guitar. 
transport his goods and family to the far West, And you may visit a small, dark, noisome 
and concluded instead, to invest it in the pur- : basement in another quarter of the city, in that 
chase of a farm some twenty miles from Boston. section of North street, known, from the de- 
He went thither, disappointed, discouraged, 3 graded character of its inhabitants, as the 
heart-broken; he had no means of stocking his $ ‘‘ Black Sea,” and find Mary Connell—if she be 
farm, and could only await the settlement of Mr. 3 not worse employed—asleep on filthy straw, in 
Whoop’s affairs. In those months of waiting he ; the sleep of intoxication. Her ragged children 
was led back to his old habits of intemperance, 3 crouch in corners of the earthen floor, and gnaw 
and died a sudden, miserable death. Hislosswasa {at bones which the dogs of the wealthy would 
temporary relief to his abused wife and neglected } reject, or they are in the street with Neglect, 
children. Mary visited Boston# hoping to sell * their only teacher, taking lessons in idleness 
her property in the farm, but was unsuccessful. Sand crime. What if the taint inherited by these 
She became involved in debt, discouraged, and } young creatures develop? Whose is the fault? 
wretched; the hereditary taint broke forth; she: Will these two women and their offspring— 
drank first to drown her sorrow, then for love $ will these two men ever meet in the course of 
of the excitement; abused her children as their } the ages? Will there come a time for reproach 
father had abused her; drove them forth as beg- 3 and restitution? 
gars, as her own father had driven her. She It is seldom that what Mr. Whoop would call 
owed the world nothing, and seemed willing to} a ‘‘mere failure’ develops such startling con- 
payin its owncoin. In this degraded condition 3 trasts of condition as the present, yet many a 
she visited me not long since, a stolid expression } failure results in as glaring instances of injus- 
had settled upon the fresh, pretty face we once} tice. Let rich men in failing, if they can set 
admired; her eyes were bleared, her breath ’ aside the tens of thousands against former losses 
tainted with rum; and poor Jemmy who had } of their own, beware how they also set aside the 
come to guide his mother’s unsteady steps, {hundreds that have been earned by harder 
shrank behind the door ashamed of his tatters.” ; strain of muscle, and to supply a sorer need. 
“Ah, truly time is nothing, except in what we ° Let them beware lest they bring down a heavier 
make of it! Not two years have passed since curse that that of the broken-hearted poor! 

















WOMAN’S TRIUMPH. 


Cat me not heartless, man! heartless or cruel, 2 But you dared to deride me, to mock at my weakness, 
For scorning the love thou hast proffered me now, And pride, woman’s pride bade its throbbing be still. 

That unmoved to thy words of fond worship I listen, 
Nor heed the pale sorrow that blanches thy brow. 

For once to my ear was thy voice sweetest music, 
Thy glance to my heart sent a tremulous thrill, 


Long ago from my heart have I banished thine image, 
Long ago learned to feel for thee nothing but scorn, 

And the time when my love could to thine have responded 
Has passed like a dream 1 awake from at morn. _E. B. 
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GRACE ELLERSLIE. 
BY EMERET H. SEDGE. 


RespPEcTABLy graduated from a first-class col- } the town, and with various aspects and charac- 
lege, with the last five dollars of my patrimony 3 ters extended nearly two miles before its crowded 
wherewith to line my pockets. These were my $ buildings melted away into the sparse settlements 
extrinsic advantages, and I enumerated them ; on the country road. As my school was situated 
repeatedly as children count their pennies and § near the rural terminus of this street, and my 
misers their gold, with a vague expectation of § : boarding- place was at an indefinite and vexa- 
increasing their possession by the simple pro- 3 tious distance toward the interior of the town, 
cess of reckoning. But the bare facts in my ; I was not long in becoming tolerably well ac- 
case were very rigid, and not at all brilliant. I 5 quainted with the paving-stones, and other 
intended ultimately to study a profession, and 3 prominent features of the scenery which my 
would have been glad to commence at once, and} ¢ unceasing daily walk presented. The school, 
make long and hasty strides toward realizing $ $as duly set forth in the advertisement, was 
some of those high hopes which kept my brain § located in a genteel district, an adjective which 
astir. But as it was, I must advance by a cir- : very well described a succession of smart, new 
cuitous route, if at all, for I was under the ne- 3 houses of somewhat fantastic architecture, sur- 
cessity of eating and sleeping, and had no reason 3 rounded by small, neat yards and thrifty shrub- 
to suppose that society would tolerate me in rags } bery, among which were often seen rather noisy 
orin debt. The first resource of such poor fel- ; and over-dressed women and children, evidently 
lows suggested itself to me, and with many } well to do in the world, and not a little engrossed 
grimaces and shrugs, and prolonged whistles, : by local and social rivalry. For an interval the 
and a fair calculation of other chances, I deter- $ street sunk away from this pretension, and gro- 
mined to martyrize myself to a school. 3 veled and struggled on in ancient and contracted 

Accordingly, in the course of a few weeks, : edifices, through unwholesome odors issuing from 
in the progress of events, and by the favor of ; the low doors of the crowded shops, past multitu- 
several worthy, elderly gentlemen, who were} dinous sign-boards, which evinced strange shifts, 
shrewd enough to detect my singular adaptation ; and weak, despairing efforts to earn a livelihood, 
to the employment, and my peculiar taste for it, ; and by many tokens of squalor and discomfort, 
I was installed as the head of a private school } not quite forsaken of better things, as might be 
of young ladies in the flourishing town of Hart- } seen by the occasional erection of a substantial 
gate. Not having attained to a very venerable} block, which plainly indicated that antiquity 
age, it behooved me to eke out my deficient dig- ‘and poverty were slowly, but surely yielding to 
nity by a proper and careful attention to ex-} masonry and gold. Beyond this forbidding dis- 
ternals, therefore I affected delicate whiskers, 3 trict aristocratic mansions rose in gloomy and 

_ Stiff linen, a gravity of countenance, and a} imposing array, having doubtless so much joy 
perpendicularity of attitude which would have ; and comfort within, that there could be nothing 
disguised me from my quondam chum. All: but blank dullness left for external show; and 
this, with the laborious perusal of Blackstone in : these in turn gave way to warehouses and shops, 
every interval of leisure, was sufficient to make } with handsome windows filled with gaudy and 
a model young man of almost any materials, } costly merchandize, before which women pro- 
and I believe I was so successful as to ap-} menaded with beautiful and envious eyes. 
prove myself unexceptionably to the ‘‘aforesaid” ; Wealth holds many secrets past controversy, 
elderly gentlemen, and to acquire by studious $ though they are not revealed to the street walker, 
vigils a pale and ‘‘interesting” aspect. At any however keen his suspicions or penetrating his 
rate, the school prospered and was likely to be- ; gaze; but poverty has but a scant covering for 
come profitable, and thus for a single individual, 3 its deformity, and but a thin veil with which to 
at least, it would fulfil its chief end and aim. : hide its sorrows. The misery on Fleming street 

One of the most important, though not the § : would show itself, though not quite reduced to 
most fashionable thoroughfares of Hartgate, was; the level of starvation and nakedness. It was 
a weg * street. It radiated from the centre of >not merely the effort to subsist, but to live 
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decently. It was too often the struggle of hu- ; and a patient sadness that flitted in successive 
manity which could appreciate something better, } % shadows across her sweet face, as it had not 
yhich longed to do more than forever solve the $ S been quite able to drive away all the native joy- 
problem, ‘‘What shall we eat? what shall we ; ousness of a hopeful disposition, and establish 
drink, and wherewithal shall we be clothed?” 3 perpetual gloom. 

Thanks to the access of dignity which my} I look back with profound admiration to that 
yocation had forced upon me, and in part owing 3 facility and hardihood of invention, which de- 
toa sympathetic sentiment which was born of a 3 vised excuses that enabled me to call at the little 
light purse, I was in the habit of noting the shop almost daily after I had discovered the 
slight, but significant indications which hinted 3 attractions of its keeper. Grace Ellerslie—what 
st corroding cares, and crushing troubles, anda pretty name it seemed! It sounded in my 
fierce conflicts with destiny, and hoarding them $ brain like sweet music, unceasingly filling up 
for philosophical comment. From generals it g the interludes of necessary duties. Sometimes 
yas but short work to descend to particulars, } it appeared written over scraps of paper on my 
and to choose from among the latter some promi- ; desk, which had to be watched and destroyed. 
nent object of interest 3 A degree of enthusiasm is pardonable in a young 

A little shop, neater and smaller than its } man who loves for the first time, when especially 
neighbors, attracted my attention. It had a S about the beautiful object of his regard there 
marvelously narrow front of only six feet, and % hangs a certain mystery which delicacy may not 
of this the window had usurped so much to the $ ¢ probe. 
prejudice of the door, that you were a wonder} The only friend whom Grace appeared to pos- 
to yourself when you had ascended the steep $ sess was her father, an aged gentleman of vener- 
and high steps, and were safely through the able mien, who still retained many tokens of the 
limited entrance. The apartment did not ac- § dignity and physical superiority which must 
quire any compensation in depth for its con-}$ have distinguished the prime of his manhood. 
tracted breadth, but was abruptly terminated $ His manner and conversation denoted long fami- 
by a thin wainscot, and seemed to be supported liarity with polished and educated circles, but 
in the rear by a room appropriated to domestic § aside from the bare traces of former elevation 
uses. Every portion of the premises which could § Sand prosperity there was little left. He was an 
be improved by ordinary industry, witnessed to $ Sold man, broken down in body and spirit, with 
the labor which had been expended. The glass § S hope so crushed out of him that he had ceased 
of the window and show-case was scrupulously to wish and to struggle. Listless and melan- 
clean, the walls were covered with fresh and § choly, he went in and out of that circumscribed 
cheap paper, and the dust, even so close to that } apartment, wandering with a weariness and dim- 
turbulent street, could find no resting-place. S ness most painful to behold. All his remaining 
The articles for sale were a jumble from haber- } vitality was associated with his daughter. Her 
dasheries, millinery establishments, and toy-3 slightest whisper caught his ear when he was 
shops, but all were tasteful, and disposed with 3 deaf to the uproar of mobs and holidays, and 
4 reference to artistic effect in the arrangement ; whatever concerned her was certain to be im- 
of colors and forms, which was an indubitable } pressed on his consciousness. But that he ever 
token of the cultivation and refinement of their : busied his thoughts about her welfare except in 
owner. $an objective and passive way, did not seem evi- 

It is possible that these specified excellencies $ dent. Grace cared for the shop and for the 
would have obtained little more from me than a 3 meagre domestic world behind it. She was con- 
passing glance, had not their presiding genius 3 tinually sewing on caps and dresses when the 
been a young lady of extreme beauty of form} occasional customers made no claim on her 
and feature, with a high-bred, though subdued attention. And though this tireless working 
elegance of manner, as unsuited to her circum- early and late was not for a moment suspended, 
stances as can well be conceived. The humble ; it was plain that destiny had the better of the 
accessories which surrounded her, and the re- {stern conflict, and that unless it met some new 
pulsive vulgarities with which she came into opposing force, would ultimately overcome and 
daily contact, instead of dragging her down to $ destroy its victim. 
their level, only served to throw into conspicuous ’ I believe I was using the last shred of plausi- 
contrast her gracefulness, and to make more bility, which common sense or decency would 
strangely evident the polished accents of her { supply for so doing, when I dropped in to see 
conversation. And over all was thrown the * Grace on a sunny, brisk, autumn morning. She 
charm of perfect simplicity and unconsciousness, ’ looked pale and sorrowful, and was sewing 
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intently, though her eye was ever ready to glance ; Mr. Ellerslie always sat by the small stove ip 
at the open book before her. It was Tasso. It : the corner, or stood looking abstractedly into 
so happened that I piqued myself on a practical } ; the street during the reading. It was a very 
knowledge of Italian, having studied it under : $ short time and admitted no by-play, especially 
very favorable circumstances in early youth. } as Grace was prepared to fill every moment with 
There was also a large class in my school which $ S its legitimate employment. In a little while one 
advanced with such marked success as to add } half of these precious thirty minutes was devoted 
material distinction to the establishment. $ to conversation, and never did a forlorn or hope- 
It was impossible to do less than to congratu- § $ ful lover strive to conquer an obstinate rhythm 
late Miss Ellerslie on her acquaintance with that 3 $as did I to make our Italian subservient to our 
beautiful tongue. She at once disclaimed any } ‘ use. The parrot phrases of text-books were dis- 
considerable proficiency in the language, but : ; carded, and our usual thoughts were compelled 
she had been led to revive her partial familiarity ; to seek expression in a language, which, thanks 
with a study, over which she had once spent to much study, soon became as flexible as could 
many happy hours, by having listened to the be desired. Thus we talked of books and flowers 
conversation of a bevy of my pupils who had $ and pictures, and as our familiarity increased, of 
been in the shop a few days previously. It§ more personal matters, of everything indeed but 
irritated her ambition when she fell too far into § 3 that of which our hearts were the fullest. 
the background. She said this smiling, but the 3 3 My year was almost ended, when I called for 
quick tears gathered in her eyes, and to conceal $ ‘Grace on a Sunday morning, according to pre- 
them she carried a parcel across the room. g vious arrangement, and accompanied her to 
The hot blood tingled in my cheeks when TS N S church. It was the first time for various rea- 
was certain that she knew me, an agreeable fact ; sons that I had ventured on such a step. She 
which no intimations by word or manner had; $ was handsomely attired in a suit which had cer- 
before confirmed. I invited her to join my class, ; tainly belonged to more prosperous times, and 
and offered to fix an hour for recitation which ’ which fashion had not yet condemned. I shall 
would enable her to do so. But there was no$ S never forget how beautiful she looked that day. 


and besides—she blushed and left the sentence } listened to the same sermon, but if her thoughts 
unfinished. It was evident that she must not even 3 did not rise higher from the earth than mine, her 
incur the slight expenses of such an arrangement. } devotion had no wings. We took a very long 
After a moment’s embarrassing hesitation I made ; way homeward through elegant, shaded streets, 
a plunge. and past lovely gardens, and before the walk 

‘*T am never surfeited with Italian, and if you } was ended, we had both said words whose sweet- 
will allow me, Miss Ellerslie, it would give me 3 ness can only be tasted once in its prime, words 
the greatest pleasure to read with you at any which placed her little hand within my arm, and 
hour which may suit your convenience. As you 3 which opened up to us a future as bright as ever 
already know me by reputation, I trust my offer } two young, loving hearts looked into. I was to 
will not seem over bold, and that you will accept $ be her protector henceforth, and I was strong 
it as freely as it has been made.” $ and not without resources. 

Her eyes sparkled with delight as she gave} The partial indisposition of Mr. Ellerslie on 
‘me permission to call on my return from school, $ the succeeding days, prevented the formal appli- 
when I should receive her father’s decision re- ; cation for his daughter’s hand, which was to 
specting the proposed arrangement. On being} have been made. Grace and I were doubly busy 
introduced to Mr. Ellerslie, he said that hes $ with our respective duties. I could only see her 
should be very glad to have Grace amuse her- § : by snatches, but it was enough for me that she 
self with her books once more, that he had in: 3 was recovering that bright hopefulness which 
vain endeavored to persuade her to resume her ? must have belonged to her better days. What 
old employments, and that he feared she was; they had been I did not know, and never in- 
losing her taste for the elegant pursuits which $ quired. She was alone, and I was alone, and 
had formerly been her pride and enjoyment. 3 our future was independent of any modification 
The simplicity of his decayed intellect was piti- } by antecedents, therefore it was but wasted time 
ful. I felt my lip quiver, while Grace hardly : to discuss them. My school closed, and I was 
restrained her emotion. The poor girl was in- 8 forced to leave town immediately, in order to 
deed bearing life’s burden alone. 3 3 fullfil an engagement which had been made for 

The unromantic hour of 8}, A. M., on alter-} the vacation with some advantageous prospects. 
nate days, was appointed for the Italian, and ; Still Mr. Ellerslie continued invisible, and Grage 


time during the day when she could be absent, ; I read with her from the same prayer-book, and 
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and I parted after I had slipped half my salary; ‘‘But where are Mr. and Miss Ellerslie?” 
jnto her hand, never staying to hear her thanks ’ «He died of the hot weather, and so on. There 
or refusal. I wrote frequently to Grace, Oat 5 wae a dreadful thunder-storm that night, and 
was not able to make any arrangement that § Miss called me in to help—I lived in the alley 
would bring certain replies, as I drifted from 3 ; just back o’ here—and I shan’t soon forget how 
tity to city impelled by circumstances which 3 , wet I got, for I must needs put on my barege 
gould not be foreseen. Only one little note, in 3 ; gown, “e being rather high sort 0’ people, 
degant Italian, reached me, which contained no 3 : and 
news. ; ‘‘What has become of Miss Ellerslie?” ex- 
At the end of two months, with indescribable } claimed I, in an agony of impatience. It is folly 
impatience, I made my way back to Hartgate, i to narrate the tedious rigmarole which informed 
and being confident of the countenance of several ; me slowly and imperfectly enough, that not long 
ladies of great wealth and high position, whose } before Mr. Ellerslie’s death, a respectable gen- 
partial favor toward me had evidenced every : tleman, who had highly recommended himself to 
token of sincerity, I was absorbed with a plan $ the class of people forming the immediate neigh- 
which should ensure to Grace ease and leisure } borhood by a lavish expenditure of gold, arrived, 
util her life’s home could be prepared to re-} and that immediately on the occurrence of that 
wive her. Did you ever fall from heaven to ; event he departed, taking with him the relics of 
earth, from secure bliss to harrowing uncertain- $ the deceased and Grace. But it was not known 
ties and fears? Then your sympathy will be} whence he came, or whither he went. No one 
wcorded me. recollected if his residence had been mentioned, 
Scarcely waiting an instant at the Station } much less any farther particulars. Neither had 
House to shake off a thick coating of dust, which ; the direction of the train which bore him from 
disguised both complexion and apparel, I made } the city been remembered, even if it had been 
ny impetuous way up Fleming street. It was $known. My own feelings were such as might 
the last seething hot day of summer. The side- be expected, as during the following week I ex- 
walk swarmed with motley groups, a few well} hausted every means of information relative to 








dressed strollers, sweltering laborers, dirty and} Grace without any consistent results. It was 
sportive children; noise, and bustling, and dust, } not very encouraging to learn from one person 
and flies, and intolerable sunshine. ‘Grace, } that he had travelled eastward, and to be con- 
Grace, how have you lived?” was my involun- : fidently assured by another that the opposite 
tary exclamation, as I paused at the door, and } course had been taken. Waiting, that most 
instinctively pulled at a shocking collar and dreadful of all alternatives in some cases, was 


cravat. But what a change! The threshold and alone left me, while discursive conjectures, 
window were besmeared with stains, abominable { now harrowing and again hopeful, according to 
odors of hot fat and smoked herring rushed in g my mood, busied my weary brain. The past 
my face, and the stunning effects of parental : was my only trust, but it brought nothing to 
discipline made all ring again. I darted back- $ § the purpose, and indeed contributed to make 
ward into the street, and being assured that Ti matters still more unpromising. 

had not mistaken the number nor the spot, en- § To remain in Hartgate seemed my best and 
tered once more the repulsive apartment. It : only course, if I would be within surest reach of 
had become debased to the uses of the most 3 the least sign of the existence and locality of my 
paltry of pastry cooks. The show-case was 3 lost one, and even this poor hope was to be torn 
broken, and the flies and wasps gorged them- 3 from me by an event which it was inexcusable 
selves on unctuous cakes and adhesive sugar, ‘folly and improvidence to contravene. A com- 
or elsewhere met their fate in jugs of lukewarm } munication arrived from New York, purporting 
beer or thin treacle. In expectation of a cus- : to be from a former friend of my father, who 
tomer, a fat, good-natured woman made her ap- : had incidentally become acquainted with my 
pearance. Not many or irrelevant were the 3 : ambitious desire to prosecute my legal studies, 
Words which disclosed my errand. ‘La! are § Sand with the embarrassments which impeded 
you Mr. Rowland? Well, I’m dreadful sorry, $ * my advance. He was himself a lawyer, pos- 
but I had a letter for you, and to make all sure $ sessing a highly respectable business, but de- 
and no mistake, I put it on the manteltree-piece } sirous, on account of approaching age, to find 
in my best vase where I keeps my ear-rings, but } relief from the more laborious duties of his 
he who never minds women’s trumpery, as he office. He was pleased to allude to the favor- 
talls ’em, tore it up for a pipe lighter afore I had able estimation in which he had been induced to 
‘chance to know it, and so that’s gone.” ‘ consider me, not only in consequence of personal 
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encomium, but because of my descent from the } seemed to discover nothing which displeasej 
most excellent of men, and he was obligingly ; him, or disappointed his expectations. My om 
confident, that in case I was disposed to make } observation was likewise satisfactory. 


the trial, there would be no cause of dissatis- § My new friend had past middle-age, but was 
s 
3 


faction on his part. He desired I would inform ; still hale and vigorous, and bore about his person 
him by letter if I would be in New York on a every mark of prosperity. That neither succes 
certain day, and meet him in a specified corner 3nor the world had spoiled him was sufficiently 
of Taylor’s Saloon, where all preliminaries } demonstrated by the benignity of his handsome 
should at once be settled and an arrangement } countenance, and by a gentle and manly cop- 
negotiated. | sideration for the minor points of my welfare, 
I was not insensible to the consideration—that { which so quickly touch a lonely and troubled 
so favorable an offer might not be repeated ina’ heart. When he found on inquiry that I had 
life-time, and that not even my devotion to Miss} but just arrived in the city, and that my ap. 
Ellerslie’s fortune should deter me from entering $ pointment had not left me time to dine, he smil- 
a direct and certain avenue to reputable emolu- , ingly ordered a profase and delicate repast, and 
ment, by which, in time, I might reasonably } caressing his gold-headed cane entered at once 
hope to benefit her, if it were not madness to $ on the business in hand. Before the viands were 
expect ever to cross her pathway again. A more ; disposed of, we had arrived at a full understand- 
disinterested motive referring to my whilom $ ing respecting our mutual wishes and intentions, 
chum influenced me. He was a clever, good- } Mr. Worth made stipulations which at once en- 
natured, luckless fellow, who never essayed to 3 sured me, in conjunction with the practice of the 
raise his foot until some one told him where to $ : economic virtues, an honorable independence, | 
put it down. Having been the genius and wit § $ had every reason for self-congratulation on my 
of his class, he had entered life buoyed up by 3 $ business prospects. It only remained for me to 
no ordinary inflation, expecting to sail high $ ; prove that I could deserve good fortune. 
above those rough and disagreeable obstacles ; A year passed away in arduous and successful 
which must be laboriously surmounted by grosser : study without any event deserving remark, save 
spirits, but a year’s profitless practicing had $ that it was unchangeably overshadowed by my 
nearly starved the inspiration out of him, and $ profound ignorance of the welfare of Grace. In 
he was only too glad to take the place which I 3 vain I wrote to my chum at Hartgate; in vain, to 
was about to vacate. I confided to him the par- 3 ease the indescribable restlessness which would 
ticulars of my romance, and solemnly charged 3 $ occasionally seize me, I journeyed thither in 
him to watch over its interests, a service he S person. No one sinking in mid-ocean ever left 
cheerfully assumed. It then occurred to me ; so little trace behind him, as had Grace on her 
that it was indispensable duty and caution on} departure from Hartgate. My cogitations were 
my part, which had everything to do with his} not enviable. Had she forgotten me, or was she 
success in a novel position, to exhort him to re- }in the power of a wealthy and haughty relative 
strain his rhyming tendencies, and that con- ; or friend, who had taught or compelled her to 
cealing his facetiousness and sentiment, he should } renounce an alliance with a young man who 
appear to his scholars and their lynx-eyed guar- 3 3 3 possessed little save unbounded hope and a 
dians as a mere linguistic, mathematical and } strong will? Why else did she give me no sign 
, philosophical abstraction, and that in other par- or token? Had she been waiting for an answer 
ticulars he should practice certain trifling re- to that letter so unfortunately and hopelessly 
forms. 3 destroyed? Could she have made conditions 
‘‘And find compensation by falling in love} there on which depended our fate, and given 
with a pretty, episodic shop girl, who comes out } me up because I was silent? Last, but greatest 
of the mist to go into the darkness. I cherish $ of all, was she happy? These, with multitudi- 
cant counsels and mark your example, oh, Solo- $ ; nous kindred thoughts, feverishly wrought in 
mon,” returned my friend, and giving me a final $y dreams by day and in the visions of the 
hand grasp, left me to go my way. night. Sleeplessness often made me pale and 
Punctually to a minute I was at the appointed $ haggard, and my patron cautioned me against 
rendezvous, and Mr. Worth, my benefactor, being } too often trimming the midnight lamp, but anx- 
equally ready, we advanced to the particularized ; iety quickened my intellect, and 1 was able at 
spot at the same instant. My promptness evi- $ the worst to bend it to severe labor. 
dently gratified him, and seizing me by the hand 3 : As has been said, a year had past. It was on 
he scrutinized me from head to foot, while he 3a gloomy autumn evening that I lingered in the 
conducted the usual conventional inquiries, and ‘ deserted office. The wind soughed through the 
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court, and wailed past the great windows, but; say, as your lost fancy, and I have been saving 

s stronger cry rose from my deepest heart. her for the best fellow I know. She is a pearl, 

Never before had I been so utterly miserable. ; ? my boy, and it is my chief wish to see her your 

Mr. Worth had that day been unusually kind, 3 wife.” 

had spoken words of the highest approval, and$ ‘I beg your pardon,” I instantly cried, ‘but 
‘ 3 ” 

made proposals which I had no reason to expect } I cannot marry her. 

even from his partiality. But to what end was } ‘Not at present,” he returned, ‘“‘not while 

I living and toiling? The young heart cannot $ your regrets are so vivid, but in time you will 

ask another question so bitter, when it listens ; think differently.” 

ysinly for a reply. A conviction of duty would; I almost despised the man who made this cool 

not permit of my deviating from the course of } calculation, and fearlessly exclaimed at any 

life marked out for me; but the dearest hope 3 risks, ‘‘My dear sir, as I have not the honor of 

had died within me, ond it did not seem wrong $ an acquaintance with your niece, and as conse- 

to employ an occasional twilight in sighing a$ quently my declaration cannot be accused of 

requiem. 3 offensive personality, I must be permitted to 

On that evening, to my surprise, Mr. Worth 3 say emphatically that I cannot accept the con- 
entered the office. He usually went up town at $ nection you propose, and shall not. My reasons 
an early hour. 3 you know.” 

“J just met our boy on Broadway,” he re-} J paused shocked at my boldness, fully ex- 
marked, ‘‘who told me that you were here, and | pecting to be set unceremoniously adrift upon 
that you had a grim way of amusing yourself 3 the world. But Mr. Worth quietly remarked 
after the rest of us are gone. Now that boy is} that he was sorry to find me so positive, and 
as afraid of the dark as he is of Apollyon, and } yet he conld appreciate constancy and decision. 
his superstition is affected by your late and soli- ; However, if he must give up his darling project, 
tary contemplation in this gloomy place. He : he would try to do so cheerfully, but still could 
suspects ghosts, and I know not what beside, jena willingly see me sacrifice myself to a senti- 
and has confided to me his opinion that all is { ment, dear as it might be to me, and added his 
not right with you. I couldn’t believe you were $ recommendation that I should go into society. 
here. ’Tisn’t a place to be merry in, and it in- $ He would introduce me, and he begged I would 
jures yous spirits, and in turn your health, to; not suffer any embarrassment arising from the 
grow moody. You are overworked. Ah, take} premature and unguarded disclosure of his 
care!” Mr. Worth had stumbled against " stool $ wishes to deter me from coming to his house, 
in the uncertain light. ‘*You must seek amuse- : and finally requested that I would not refuse 
ment. Go to the theatre, o was hurt you. g hime permission to send his carriage for me that 
Young folks should be merry.” 3 very evening. He expressed regret that he had 

I said some despairing, mournful words which $ been so dilatory in offering me his hospitality. 
would not be repressed, and Mr. Worth was my }I could not repulse his friendship, and besides 
best friend. it would be an event in my retired life to spend 

“Trouble, eh? Not the hyp, as I was afraid. 3 an hour in his handsome residence, the fame of 
We can manage a case that has point and sub- : which shed its glories over our office; and as 
stance. Tell me what it is, my boy, and we'll} for the niece, my thoughts were too greatly en- 
see what can be done.” : grossed to suffer the slightest discomposure from 

His gentle hand rested on my bowed head, and ; the fairest lady in the universe were she not my 
his kindly voice rung in my ear, and it was no } Grace. 
wonder that I opened my heart and told him my ; The luxurious carriage ceased its heavy roll 
short and sad history. $ before a superb mansion towering upward 

“It doesn’t look very encouraging,” he re- : through the gloom of night in indistinct and 
plied, in his cheery way. ‘I’m sorry you are ; grand proportions. Mr. Worth met me at the 
disposed to brood over this trouble. I was in $ threshold, and conducted me to a spacious draw- 
love once but got over it, and so should you. I ing-room filled with miracles of upholstery and 
wish I could see a way to help you. At any art. My host immediately excused himself, and 
rate, you should make the best of it. If she $I sunk down upon the silken cushions, and was 
can’t be found, you must learn to resign her, } busy during his absence drinking in the beauty 
and for your comfort the sooner the better. I : which surrounded me, tracing the delicate har- 
regret, my dear boy, that your thoughts are thus § * monies of form and tint, and noting how they suc- 
pre-occupied, for I had certain intentions in ; cessfully combined to form a distinguished and 
your behalf. I have a niece as beautiful, I dare { pleasing result. My eye roved listlessly about, 
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and was caught at last by the figure of a beau-: prosperity. The sad day came when his wife 
tiful woman who stood hesitating in the door- 3 died, and his riches departed from him by a 
way. I somewhat absently noted the fine effect 3 series of unfortunate and aggravating events, 
of her lustrous silk against her fair complexion, } He was too proud to bear the humiliation of 
when quicker than flashing light every pulse } poverty and dependence among his former 
stopped beating, then hurried so tumultuously § equals, and he accordingly hid himself in Hart- 
that I could not think. I sprung to my feet § gate. His caution baffled search, and not till 
and rushed to the door with outstretched arms. 3 he saw that his immediate dissolution was cer. 
“Grace, my lost Grace!” and the dear one hid 3 tain, did he send for his brother-in-law, to whom 


her smiles, and tears, and blushes on my heart. 

How long we stood there I cannot tell, but the 
trance was broken by a stern voice which said, 
“No familiarities, if you please, sir. You have 
formally declined the hand of my niece, and I 
wish your conduct to be in keeping with your 
positive asseverations.” 

Grace, startled and bewildered by what she 
had heard, sprung from my arms and stood by 
ner uncle. 

“That’s right, girl, have some spirit,” said 
Mr. Worth, while his laughter echoed through 
the house. 


“I have changed my intention,” replied I, too $ 


happy to be abashed, and, approaching Grace, 
led her to a seat beside me. 

Then succeeded explanations. Mr. Ellerslie 
had married the sister of Mr. Worth, and lived 
for many years in the enjoyment of wealth and 


he desired to entrust his daughter. 

“Then I am indebted to Grace for your un- 

equalled kindness,” said I, to Mr. Worth, as | 
clasped the hand of his niece. 
“Yes, but I presume you are not ready to 
3 thank me for concealing her a twelvemonth. | 
did it only to ascertain what stuff you were 
made of, and if you had not proved yourself a 
true man, you should never have seen her.” 

Grace shuddered at the thought of this hor- 
rible possibility; and if it was my good deeds 
which saved me, never did a human being expe. 
rience a deeper consciousness of the blessed re- 
sults of well doing than I at that moment. 





g 

3 

; In a few months I entered the bar, and on the 
$ same day formed a business co-partnership with 
; my esteemed friend, Mr. Worth, and the next 
week I was married. 


> 





TO A ROBIN. 


BY ELIZABETH BOUTON. 


81nG, sing! joyous bird, in the bright morning sun, 

Sing, for the reign of stern Winter is done; 

Pour forth all thy gladness in strains wild and free, 

And I will rejoice in the Spring-tire with thee. 

My own heart like thine, joyous bird, has been chilled, 
My song like thine own has been saddened and stilled, 
But now we together in concert will sing 

A thanksgiving song for the coming of Spring. 

Op, up! through the sunlight, sweet warbler, mount high, 
And carol thy praises in fields of the sky! 


OLD § 


, Oh! could I but soar through the azure with theo, 

3 On pinions as buoyant, as happy and free. 

3 Human passions disturb not thy innocent breast, 

3 Nor cares such as ours thy spirits oppress, 

¢ Cold friends never wound thee, nor false ones deceive, 

: Then sing, happy bird, and leave mortals to grieve. 

N Thou hast gone from my sight, pretty creature of air, 

° And hast wiled from my heart half its dull weight of care; 
: Thanks, thanks to His goodness who taught thee to sing 

} That free, happy strain, sweetest warbler of Spring. 


ONGS. 


RY MISS ELIZABETH MILLER. 


Sine me the songs I used to love, 
In other, happier days; 

My thoughts return, howe’er they rove, 
To those sweet, olden lays. 

Though some, that oft with us of old 
Have sung these ballads o’er, 

Lie still and cold, beneath the mould, 
And join our songs no more. 


Yet sing them once again, sweet friend, 
Those songs we loved to hear; 

And then, perchance, with them may blend 
Lost tones of pleasant cheer. 

Oh! if ’tis true, as some declare, 
The angels guard our way 

With loving care, those friends so fair 
May join our song to-day. 
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PRIDE AND PRINCIPLE. 
BY B. SIMEON BARRETT. 


Iwas returning home after an absence of eight: I did not meet Miss Hayne; nor did I even in- 
years; returning to the home of my childhood. 3 quire about her. She had probably gone away; 
The lumbering coach that bore me rapidly along, : or, what was quite as probable, her father might 
yas already entering the little village where I ; have become so wealthy that she no longer moved 
yas born, where I had received the first import- $ in the village society. Perhaps she was married, 
sat principles of an education, where I had § and was living in some other place. What was 
sported many a happy childhood’s hour, and 3 she to me that I should spend a thought in specu- 
where I had first learned to love. $ lation as to the cause of her invisibility? And 

Yes, to love the prettiest, merriest, and 3 yet I could not efface her image from my mind. 
proudest maiden in all the village—“‘not wisely, ; If ever in distant lands I had succeeded in my 
but too well.” She rejected my suit; she had} efforts to banish her from my memory, I could 
higher aspirations. It was true she liked me : not do so now. The association cf home and 
very well—it might be, loved me, but—I was $ familiar scenes brought back the recollection of 
not rich; and she was proud and haughty, as; happy days, and her name—her form, just as 
well as beautiful. Yet she was, indeed, kind 3 she appeared to me then—was indispensably 
amid charitable; she did not reject my offer dis- 3 necessary to complete the picture which fancy 
dsinfully; but seemed to study some method by ; painted me. 
which her irrevocable reply might give me no There was a social gathering at a friend’s, but 
pain. : she was not there. Why should I look so anx- 

I did not question her motives; I knew them } iously about, hoping and yet fearing to encoun- 
too well, and then and there I resolved that if } ; ter her beautiful face? Why could I not forget 
health should be spared me, I would depart at 3 her at once, and forever? 
once from iy native village, and some day re-: Some one mentioned her name. ‘Why was 
tum a wealthy man—not again to urge my suit, § she not there?” 
not even to claim her as a friend or acquaint- “She does not go out now since their misfor- 
ance, unless it should be her express desire; for jo 
Itoo had a proud spirit, and could never conde-$ ‘‘Whata pity! Poor Hayne! They say that 
scend to plead with a woman. she supports him by teaching.” 

All these thoughts passed rapidly through my ‘Yes; she is engaged in the district just be- 
mind as I neared my father’s cottage; and I re-3 yond the village. It will be a severe and humi- 
joiced to think that in part my purpose had been 3 liating lesson to her; she was very proud.” 
accomplished. I was rich; rich even beyondthe; I must confess I was interested, and desired 
fastidious requisitions of Isabel Hayne; richer } to know more, much more; but I asked no ques- 
than her father had ever been; and yet my stern 3 tion; I could not forget the past. 
resolve had seen no change. Not long after this I learned that the Hayne 

I met my father, now silver-haired with age. $ ane which had passed into the hands of some 
My mother had been lying in her silent, narrow § 3 Eastern speculator, was again for sale. I pur- 
home for nearly two years. My sister, my only $ 3 chased it, having no definite purpose in view, 
sister, whom I fondly hoped to meet, was mar- 3 unless it was the thought that it would make a 
tied, and had gone to a distant place to dwell. ’ comfortable residence for my father in his de- 
The spirit of change had breathed upon every ; clining years, since his own cottage was fast 
dear and familiar object. The houses, the fences $ going to deeay. I at once set about repairing 
were mouldering away. I met the companions : the large mansion on the Hayne farm, for that 
of my youth, who welcomed me back with smiles 3 too had felt the mouldering touch of time; and 
which seemed the distorted mockery of the smiles : for that purpose I frequently drove out to watch 
that lit up their happy faces in my boyhood’s § and direct the operations of the laborers. 
days. They were growing old. I was one day driving leisurely along, when I 

Yet some seemed apparently no older than ; 3  espied at some distance before me an old man, 
when I had seen them" eight years before. * bent with age, and groping his tedious — along ~ 
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174 PRIDE AND PRINCIPLE. 
the road. Presently he sat down by the road-< memories of the past. I was again beside the 
side to rest, and when I came up I offered him } only being I had ever loved; I felt the rustle of 
a seat in the buggy. 3 her dress against my hand, and notwithstanding 
“Never mind,” he said, ‘‘it is only a little my exterior coldness and assumed formality, | 
way that I have to go; just to yonder school- ; could not suppress the tumult within. 
house on the hill-top. I go there sometimes; Isabel was little changed; but changed much 
when the days are pleasant like this, to meet my ; for the better. The haughty belle had become 
daughter and accompany her home Soom school. ; the beautiful Madonna. She was pensive, sad, 
She is the teacher, you know.” 3 But little was said during our homeward drive, 
I disregarded his refusal of my offer, and ’ except that which was uttered by the talkative 
sprang out of the carriage, extending him my {old gentleman. Isabel said nothing. What 9 
hand to assist him to a seat, as though I thought 3 strange meeting !—had I been an entire stranger, 
it a matter of course that he would ride. Sas Mr. Hayne supposed me, it could scarcely 
‘Well, well; since you wish it, I will go with {have been different. She did, indeed, smile 
you. There are not many that are kind to the ; when I lifted her from the buggy; then lisped, 
old man now. I am not what I was six years} «‘Thank you;” then blushed; then paled again, 
ago: I was a rich man then—very rich; but } 3; Mr. Hayne cordially invited me to revisit their 
speculation did the mischief. See yonder house, } ’ humble cottage, and solicited the honor of know- 
just beyond the school; it was mine. Ah! it: : ing my name. 
was a happy home, but it can never be mine { : “Is it possible?” he exclaiméd; ‘is this in- 
again.” : deed our old friend Temple’s son? and returned 
And thus he babbled on; for the infirmities : rich too, they say. God grant you may make 
of age, prematurely induced by his misfortunes, good use of your money; but be warned by an 
had rendered him garrulous. He was indeed | old man and make no rash venture. Here, 
changed; for among all I had seen since my re-$ Isabel, daughter! Did you not know this gen- 
turn home, not one had grown so old ashe. He 3 tleman? This is Harry Temple. You surely 
did not recognize me; and as I drove slowly § cannot have forgotten him.” 
along, very slowly—for he said many things § $ “I gsearcely recognized him,” she replied, 
that were interesting to me—I learned more of $ $ somewhat confused, as she returned from the 
his circumstances, and of the sacrifices, conces- } cottage to lead her invalid father into the house. 
sions, efforts and filial affection of his daughter ; “I hope we shall have the pleasure of seeing 
Isabel—the name affected me, I will confess it— 3 you here again, Mr. Temple.” 
than I had previously ascertained. It was the same sweet voice as of old, tem- 
I had often passed the school-house, as it was 3 pered by charity, humility, and affliction; and 
directly on my way to the farm, but had never $ softened by the influence of religion and filial 
before eaught a sight of the fair teacher. As 3 affection. 
we now approached, I observed the scholars} pondered well the circumstances. Should! 
rushing from the door, and before we drove up, } yield to the yearnings of my heart? Should! 
she, herself, emerged and stood before us. } again offer my hand, perhaps to be repulsed? 
*« Ah, Isabel, this kind gentleman urged me to } } Perhaps she would not, a second time, reject my 
ride in his carriage, and I want you to thank } offer. I was now rich, and she poor. It would 
him in my behalf, Seonnee you do not know how } be no sacrifice of principle on my part to offer 
much it has rested me.’ 3 to wed the poor school-teacher, although I had 
If I had remained unrecognized by the father, § determined never to renew my suit with the 
I could not escape the searching glance of the { wealthy heiress. It might have been destiny 
daughter. Her quickly changing color indi- } that decided her to reject my first offer; for had 
cated at once that she knew, or at least sus- 3 she not done so, I never would have left home 
pected whol was. I turned around my carriage, ; and friends to wander in foreign climes in pur- 
sprang out and offered to assist her in, saying, {suit of wealth. I might at this very day have 
“Permit me, Miss Hayne—your father is} been groveling in abject poverty, I would have 
fatigued, ‘and I will drive you to your home—I } been utterly unable to restore the old man and 
shall have ample time to attend to my other his daughter to their old homestead, as I now 
business afterward.” fondly hoped to do. Yes, indeed; pride was 
She stammered some excuse; but I insisted } conquered, and the principle which had never 
upon her riding, and had the satisfaction of } been quite extinguished within me, but against 
- seeing her yield. which I had battled with might for eight years, 
For a moment I gave myself up to the happy { at length triumphed. 
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THE SONG OF THE SNOW. 
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I visited their cottage repeatedly, and assured ; pressed her to my bosom, and knew that she 
myself that the change in Isabel’s character, , was to be mine. If I had loved her in her pride, 
disposition and manner was deep and radical. Sand desired to make her my wife, how much 
She no longer had high aspirations; her only $ more I loved her now in her humility when I 
thought was the comfort of her doting old father. 3 knew that I could protect her, and restore her 

At length I offered my hand again, and this : and her dear, old father to their home again! I 
time I felt no scruples about urging my suit, } was indeed happy when I saw her shed such 
since matters occupied quite a different position { copious tears of joy. Ah, thought I, this reta- 
from that of former years. : liation, this happiness for unhappiness is sweet 

I cannot tell you how happy I was when I° both to the donor and the recipient. 





OF THE SNOW. 


THE SONG 


BY HELEN M. EARLE. 


Down, down, 
From the far blue sky, 
tn the wings of the wind 
As it glideth by; 
We come to change 
Earth’s sombre gown 
Of russet brown 
For one more strange, 
More beautiful far, 
Ina robe of white 
She'll be decked to-night, 
And gems shall rest 
On her spotless breast, 
That in splendor would rival a star, 
In this gorgeous array 
At break of day, 
The rising sun 
His rays shall fling 
(er the lovely bride 
Of the Winter Kiag. 


Bat little ye think who dwell below, 
As ye watch the snow, 
And little ye know 
Of the changes and places we’ve wandered through, 
Ere in such fair form 
We come to you. 


Our native home 
Was the ocean’s foam, 
And ’mid coral groves and jeweled caves 
’Way down where the fathomless ocean Javes 
The walls of our beauteous dome, 
We chased the mermaid, and followed the sprite 
By the path of light 
That marked their way through the deep; 
Or perchance in repose, 
At the bright day’s close, 
We would gaze at the Queen of the Night; 
Careering in blue 
With her retinue 
Of stars so gorgeously fair, 
And sometimes we would weep 
As we thought of the places far, far on high, 
Away through the ocean of air, 
That could only be viewed by immortal eye. 


But this same beauteous Queen 
(Quite sincerely, I ween,) 


==" Beckoned always “to come up on high,” 

And a fair tale she told 

Of the things she’d unfold 

When we came to the far distant sky. 
3 With this plausible tale 
$ She would always assail, 
$ Till at length one bright even 
2 Up toward the blue Heaven 
$ We rose on the wings of the wind, 
And when evening’s first star 
Shone out from afar, 
Old ocean was far, far behind. 


But fair Luna that night 
Gleamed not on our sight, 

Veiled in clouds was her beautiful face; 
3 And we wandered in fear 
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Through the dark, chilly air, 
Till we entered some dismal cold place; 
And ere we were aware 
Of the deeply laid snare, 
Boreas his cold robe did throw 
Around us, and o’er us, 
Behind us, before us, 
And changed one and al! into snow; 
When the morning’s first light 
Next broke on our sight, 
Delighted we gazed on our fair robes of white, 
We went dancing at will 
Through bright regions as still 
As the moonbeams that shine through the soft Summer 
night. 
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> Now we’re journeying home 
3 From the sky’s fair blue dome— 
$ The earth we'll adorn 
> For her bridal morn 
In a robe of the loveliest sheen; 
* Then quietly, peacefully sinking to rest, 
$ We'll wake up the flowers asleep in her breast— 
° The Crocus—the Snow-drop—the Primrose of gold— 
, The Hyacinth—all their fair leaves shall unfold ; 
: And soon night’s fair Queen — 
$ When the Spring cometh on 
$ With its soft, balmy hours, 
. From her throne shall look down 
On the earth, clad in flowers. 


s 





CATHARINE LINCOLN. 


BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 


[Entered, ‘according to Act of Congress, in the year 1858, by Charles J. Peterson, in the Clerk’s Office of the District Vourt 
of the United States, in and for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania.] 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 116. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


A year had passed, a long, terrible year, § 


“Oh, yes, yes—it is so long ago.” 
“Then you have missed me—thanks for 


whose records were better left to perish, } that. 9 


sllently. 3 


s 


He took her hand and led her gently down 


The early summer brightened once again over ; the steps toward the arbor, where they had sat 


the old house, and, as of yore, May Lincoln sat $ 


on the vine-wreathed terrace, and watched the 3 
sun go down behind its temple aisles of blue and § 
gold. She was changed—almost sixteen now— 
poor little May—grown womanly and tall, with 3 
a sort of anxious shadow dimming the tranquil } 
beauty of her face. She was looking down the 3 
long avenue dreamily and still, and saw Robert ; 
Lincoln riding toward the house. 

‘“*May, dear May! I have not seen you in 
such an age; oh, how you are grown, May! you; 
look pale too.” 

“‘You almost frightened me, Robert, that is 
all.” 

“But you are glad to see me—say that you 
are glad?” 

“Always, Robert, always!” 

«‘And Mrs. Davenant, she is well? Have you 
seen your guardian lately?” g 

‘Not for several weeks. 
and——” 

She broke off with a little shiver, growing red } 
and pale. 3 

“You certainly are not well, May! They ; 
leave you here too much alone, you ought ~ 





have more society.” 
«‘Oh, I don’t mind; I like the quiet, I am used 
to it you know.” 


never fancy that! 
want to talk to you, I came here on purpose.” 


that pleasant summer evening, which seemed to 
May so far back in the past. 

May was not looking at her companion, or she 
might have seen that he had put off the usual 
gaiety which made his face so buoyant and light- 
hearted, seemed serious, almost sad. 

“T like so much to find myself here once 
more,” he said, looking around, ‘‘after all, this 
seems to me the only happy valley.” 

May smiled, growing glad again as she looked 
in his face and met the glance of those clear, 
honest eyes. 

‘“‘Now you look like yourself; I know you 
once more.” 

“Did you fancy me changed?” 

‘“‘Changed—that dreadful word! No, I could 
Oh, May, not that! See, I 


‘‘What do you mean, Robert? It is you who 


I am expecting him $ look serious!” 
s 


“I was thinking how happy we had been 


here.” 


‘‘And did that make you serious?” 

“No, no! But I remember that we had left 
all ant far behind—you are almost a woman 
now.’ 

‘IT am sorry, Robert, I wish we could be chil- 


dren again, there never will be any happiness 


“But you were not used to wear that dooney § like that.” 


sort of look—I don’t like it—something is the § 


matter, May.” 

‘‘When I tell you no, Robert! 
the house, 
see you back.” 

“Not just yet, May—come down to the arbor $ 


: Sits 
But come into ; that you are grown up; there is something I 
Mrs. Davenant will be delighted to : have wanted to say to you for such a long, long 
: time, and I never could!” 


«But there will, May, if you choose to seek 
I don’t want to be a child again—I am glad 


A womanly consciousness came over her, she 


with me first—don’t you remember the last time 3 looked down, blushing, but happy, forgetful of 
we sat there, when I read you Walter Seaford’s } everything in the pleasant sound of his voice. 


poems?” 


“I love you, May, and I think you love me; 


She started, drew a little back, looking at him } \ we are both very young yet, but I want your 


with an eager, inquiring expression. 
“Don’t yon remember?” 
176 


\ promise, that as soon as your guardian will con- 
} sent, you will marry me.” 
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Those words broke the spell—May snatched; He paused at the wild entreaty in her voice, 
sway the hands which he had been holding, } returned and sat down by her again. 
joked into his face with a frightened gaze, ‘‘Then tell me all about it! Does Mr. Jeffrys 
sriving in vain to speak. know of it?” 

“May, May, what ails you? You are not “I will not say another word until you pro 
sgry—you do love me—say that this does not} mise me to do nothing—never even to speak of 
come from the thought of being my wife.” it to any human being until I have given you 

She dropped her poor head upon the rustic 3 permission.” 
bench, and hid her face with a burst of low ““T promise—yes—who, who?” 
yeeping. “Do you remember those poems that we 

“I can’t, I can’t!” she moaned; ‘‘oh, Robert, } read?” 

yi” “It is Walter Seaford—great heaven!” 


[am married already! 
He regarded her in incredulous astonishment, “Don’t grieve, Robert! I didn’t know—I 
hardly understood—it is a year ago—I was so 


bat she still concealed her face in her shining 
young! We were married, and then he went 


hair, weeping silently as before. 
“You must be crazy, May; don’t talk such $ away, I have never seen him since.” 
‘Where is he now?” 


nonsense! I could not jest about a thing like 
“I do not even know—he has not once writ- 


that.” 
“Jest! Does it look as if I were jesting?”$ ten! Oh, Robert, pity me!” 
She threw back her hair and raised her head, ‘‘I ‘‘Do you love him, May?” 
tell you that I am married, Robert.” “IT have only seen him once or twice! I did 
He grew pale and sick, there was that in her} not feel unwilling—I did not think much about 
fice which made him feel that something terrible } it until lately, and now 
had happened, but his clear, acute sense refused She bowed her head for a moment, and the 
tocredit the tale he had just heard. $ hot tears poured scalding upon Robert’s hands. 
“Tell me all about it, May, I must understand $ «Don’t cry, May, something can be done! 
everything.” : Perhaps the marriage was not legal?” 
“Do not ask me, I can tell you nothing! I’ ‘I have seen the certificate—I know the 
have already broken my word in saying this,” $ clergyman’s name.” 
she answered, sobbing again. ‘Curse them!—I see it all—it was for the 
“I tell you what it is, May Lincoln,” ex- } money—it was your fortune tempted them.” 
claimed Robert, flushing with indignation, ‘if “Not my guardian—oh, no—I will never be- 
you don’t tell me, word for word, all about this 3 lieve it! He thought that Mr. Seaford loved me, 
confounded mystery, I’ll make it worse for those } I know he did.” 
who have brought this on you! Now you are Robert shook his head. 
not married. Don’t tell me that, for I won’t be- “You are so innocent, so unsuspecting; poor 
lieve it, you have taken an oath or some such } little May! Oh! God will punish them for this 
thing, but that is all.” crime, if it be out of the power of man. But 
“I tell you, Robert, that I am married!” there is a way—there must be—you were s0 
He sprang up, as if he would have stood be- 3 young 
tween her and some great danger, while his “TI will do nothing, Robert, nothing! Per- 
truthful face flushed and paled between a stern } haps he will never come back.” 
indignation and a great sorrow. ‘‘And you will wear out your youth awaiting 
“To whom, May, to whom?” his return! No, by heaven, that you shall not 
“You must ask nothing more!” ! I cannot think yet, my head will be clearer 
“Don’t be silly, I will know everything! Is ; by and by—there is some plot and treachery 
it your guardian—Jeffrys, has he dared?” here.” 
“No, no, not he!” ‘‘None, none! My guardian thought Seaford 
“Who then, tell me, I will know! Where is} loved me—it may be that he believed so him- 
be? When were you married?” self.” 
May only shook her head in answer to his} ‘May, you drive me frantic! I don’t know 
rapid questions, what thing—what to do. Heaven help me, I am 
“Pll find out some way of getting to the bot- $ very, very wretched!” 
‘om of this affair,” he exclaimed, rushing out of There was a sudden noise of wheels, and May 
the arbor, «I will, by heaven!” sprang up looking toward the house which was 
ia Robert, stop—come back—do, ob, ; visible, though the arbor itself was hidden from 
! view. 
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“It is my guardian—it is Mr. Jeffrys.” 


“T can’t see him—I should tear his heart out 3 
Good bye, May, I will come again, { mouni—but she felt that he was yet alive, mad. 
$ dened perhaps and desperate beneath the long 


night through which she still looked up to 


on the spot! 
kiss me once, just once, at least I can be your; 
brother still!” 

She felt his arms tighten about her waist, the } 
touch of his lips warm upon her cheek, and he 5 
was gone. 

The next thing she heard was her own name 
several times pronounced, it was her guardian’s 
voice. She tried to move forward, but before 3 
she could leave the arbor, Mr. Jeffrys entered } 
it, pale and convulsed with some strong emo- 
tion. 

‘*Come with me, May, quick!” 

“What has happened—what is it?” 

**Your husband is in America!” 

She fell down with a cry. 

‘*This is no time for tears or words, May, you 
must go.” 

“To him—go to him?” 

“Only for a few moments—go to curse—to hate 
him as I do—yes, as I do!” 

*T cannot move—TI shall die, oh, I shall die!” 

He raised her up, helped her toward the 
house. 


“Your bonnet—a shawl—anything! We have 


only time for the train—be quick!” 
‘*He here—here!” 
“Yes, and—but hasten! 
shall conquer—only come, May, come!” 


We will see who 


CHAPTER XIV. 

We must go back to other characters in our 
story, and events which transpired a fow weeks 
previous to those related in the last chapter. 

Catharine Lincoln had returned to Paris at 
the close of that year which we left without re- 
cord. She had been for many months in the 
north of Europe—she felt a sense of relief in the 
companionship of nature and the awful solitude 
of those mountain passes. How the days drag- 
ged on perhaps she herself could hardly have 
told. For a season she was ill, watched and 
tended by her faithful Janet, the companion of 
her wanderings. At length her very misery 
- forced her into action, and once more she took 
up her pen. Even in that hour she did not once 
pray for death, believing that the time would 
eome when for the sake of him she had so loved 
her life would be valuable. Not that she dreamed 
of happiness—the thought was resolutely put 
away, and could no more have found a resting- 
Place in her upright heart than the premedita- 
tion of a great crime, but there might be a day 
‘when he would have need of her, and she must 
live on. Whither Seaford had gone she knew 


wre 


not—there had been no communication between 


them since that parting in the valley of Cha. 


: heaven, though no star broke the impenetrable 
darkness which enveloped her. 

He was living still, that she knew. Was he 
S with May? No, that she felt to be imposible, 
: then she remembered all that the child herself 
N 3 might be enduring—her little May, whom she 
} had prayed to and blessed as an angel in heaven! 
Even her she could not seek—there was a bar- 
srier between them impassable as that which 
separated her from Seaford. There was no help, 
no hope, nothing only to endure, to bear on unto 
the end and trust in the mercy of God. 

The days passed in her northern dwelling; 
she was not waiting or expecting anything, but 
she felt that the end was not yet, she was to 
meet Seaford once more; how or when she knew 
not, but she was to look upon his face again this 
side eternity. 

The year ended, and she returned to Paris, 
not for herself, but to make some settlements 
for her faithful Janet, in case that her own death 
should occur unexpectedly. 

One evening she felt unusually depressed, and 
a strange sort of anxiety came over her, for 
which she was unable to account. She could 
: almost have believed that something was about 
3to happen; formerly those presentiments had 
never failed to be the premonition of some ill 
’ tidings, but what could occur now—even death 
; to herself or the one afar could have nothing of 
$ terror in it. 

As she sat there the door opened, and a visitor 
entered. Janet was out, and Catharine had not 
even given orders to deny callers, believing that 
sher arrival in Paris was unknown to her ac- 
quaintances. She looked up, not even surprised 
or moving from her seat—nothing startled her 
now. 

She recognized the intruder—it was Duval. 

‘‘Are you surprised to see me, Mrs. Graham?” 
he said, advancing toward her. 

‘‘No,” and she motioned him to a seat; “I 
believe almost I was expecting you.” 

**T meant you to be so.” 

“Then you still exercise your inexplicable 
power over the minds of all whom you ap 
proach?” 

“Even more than formerly!” He brushed 
his hair back from his veined forehead, and 
fastened his burning eyes upon her face. ‘You 
are troubled to-night! You do not know the 
cause?” 
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The door opened, but he did not move; a 
} woman stole across the room and knelt by the 
He opened his eyes and looked at her. 

“T am mad then,” he said, aloud, ‘utterly 
mad! I see Catharine’s face close to my own— 
I ean almost feel her breath upon my cheek.” 

“It is Catharine,” she whispered; ‘‘it is no 
dream, Walter, no frenzy—it is I, Catharine!” 

He raised himself, evincing no surprise, but 


— 


“There can be none—nothing can trouble me ; 
” 





now. 
“One thing might.” 
“What do you mean? What have you heard?” 
“Where is Seaford?” 
“That is it! he is ill.” 
«J believe it,” returned Duval. 
“But I do not know where he is!” 
“ America—he sailed not long since.” 
“I must go too—I will leave to-morrow.” looked incredulous still. 
“You are right—I came for that—farewell!” $ ‘Put your arms about my neck, let me feel 
He left the room. Catharine hardly perceived ; the touch of those lips.” 
his absence, she only knew that the time had$ She flung her arms over him and pressed her 
come. Stronger ever came back that strange’ lips upon his forehead—a kiss pure and holy as 
thrill! She knew what it portended—it was a : that of a guardian angel. 
yarning—Seaford had need of her! : “Catharine, Catharine! 
Catharine trusted so implicitly to that pre-  dream—I am not crazed! 
sentiment and to Duval’s words, that on the : terrible if it prove unreal! 
norrow she sailed, following in the track of him 3 yoice—I cannot believe it.” 
for whom she had lived and suffered so long. $ «Jt is I, Walter, it is I! 
In a chamber of the hotel at which he had § came!” 
descended on landing, Walter Seaford lay feeble ‘Ay, every night while on those stormy waters 
and wasted from a long protracted illness. $I called upon your name—I bade my spirit seek 
The past year had changed him so much that : yours and summon it—once there was a spell 
he was. scarcely to be recognized. He lay back} upon my soul, which made me believe that you 
upon his pillows, with his hair falling in damp : had heard.” 
masses over his forehead—the temples hollow, $ “<I did, Walter, it was no delusion, I heard 
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Then it is not a 
Oh! this will be too 
Speak again—that 


You called me and 1 


and the eyes beneath burning with an unnatural $ and I obeyed.” 

brilliancy, which gave sure evidence of the dis- 

ease that preyed upon his frame. 
He had landed only the day before, and was} me lean my head upon your shoulder—I can 

not yet able to quit his chamber, or even the } sleep so.” 


‘‘Let me sleep, Catharine, I have not closed 
} my eyes for many nights—I am ill, I think! Let 


bed upon which he had thrown himself for a} She lifted his head, wrapped his dressing- 
little rest. gown more closely about his form and sat sup- 

As he looked back upon the past year, he be-; porting him, while he dropped gradually away 
lieved that he had been wholly mad—the fabled 3 3 into a tranquil slumber. 


wanderer of all time had not held a more rest- 
less course than he. From clime to clime hes 
had fled—not daring to allow himself a moment $ 
for reflection—only hastening on with a smoth- ; 


ered moan upon his lips and at his heart. 


$ kiss on your forehead? 


“‘T shall find you when I wake, Catharine?” 
‘¢Here while you need my care, beloved.” 
‘‘Tt will not prove a dream like the rest?” 
“Do you not feel the clasp of my arms—my 
Sleep, Walter, it is no 


He had striven to die, not from a cowardly } : dream.” 


dread to face the ills of life, but from a mad ; ; 


“Perhaps I may die here,” he said, after a 


desire to endure at least another form of torture. $ pause; ‘that would be too great a blessing—but 
He had borne so much that he longed for a new 3 S let us hope it.” 


phase of anguish, even that would have been a : 


‘‘Ay,” she replied, without a sigh, “let us 


relief—there is a dead level of suffering which ; 3 hope it! My poor song bird, they have broken 
is harder to bear than the most poignant pangs your wings, but the tones hushed here will 


of a new misery. 
But there was no refuge—no change—earth $ 
had no cure, and no voice came from the beyond ; 
to bid him hope. N 
There he lay, not sleeping, but unable to} 
arise, though he was not conscious of physical ; 


s 
s 
N 


$ sound the sweeter in heaven.” 


“Are you singing, Catharine?” 
“Ho.” 
“It is only that your voice is so soft—I am 


: going to sleep now.” 
His eyes closed, his breath came even and un- 


pain, and he had so long counted the pulsations 3 disturbed, and still Catharine sat clasping him 
of his heart that their added beating was un-} in her arms, breathing only a prayer of thanks- 
heeded. 3 giving that the appointed moment had coma 
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and that she had once more found the only com- 
panion which her soul had met upon its whole 
pilgrimage. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

May and her guardian made that hurried ride 
almost in silence. She asked no other ques- 
tions, for the railway carriage was filled with 
people, and in her excitement it seemed that § 
every eye was fixed upon her. Mr. Jeffrys § 
volunteered no remark, sitting upright and stern, } 
still pale from the icy gust of passion which had 
swept over his features on first encountering the 
girl. There was a sort of steely glitter in his $ 


hard eyes, and a peculiar contraction of the thin : 


lips, which to one who had studied his face 
would have given evidence of some unusual 
emotion. The deep-locked recesses of that heart 
were moved, but it could have been no general 
feeling which paled his countenance into that 
frozen hardness. 

On descending at the station, they entered a 
carriage and drove away, but neither spoke 
until they drew up before the private entrance 
of a hotel. May began to tremble as Mr. Jeffrys 
gave her his arm. 

‘Ts it here?” she asked, ‘‘is it here?” 

He led her into the house in silence, gave some 
directions to a servant, and they were left alone. 

‘Are we to wait for him here?” May ques- 
tioned, in the same frightened voice. 

‘“‘No, we will go to him in a few moments, but 
I have something to say to you first.” 

“Let me sit down—I am very weak.” 

He gave her a seat, said a few consoling 
words, but there was no softness in his tones, 
no sympathy in his face. 

“‘T am ready,” May said, after a little, “I can 
go now.” 

She was trembling so violently that she could 
searcely stand. Mr. Jeffrys turned quickly upon 
her 

“This is not joy—you are not longing for this 
meeting?” 

“Joy, joy! Oh, Mr. Jeffrys, why was this: 
thing done?—what is to become of us all?” 

‘‘Hush, child, don’t be girlish now! Can you 
be strong enough for that which I wish you to 
do?” 

“What, what?” 

“Do you know who is with your husband at 
this moment—nursing him—fondling him?” he 
hissed from between his clenched teeth. 

‘‘Husband, my husband!” she gasped, only 
conscious that he had spoken those words. 

“Yes, your husband, and with him——” he 
broke off abruptly and turned from her, mut- 


g toning in a tone which did not reach her ear; 

< can crush you this time! This girl that you 

3 3 believed dead—this sister so long sought—meet 
* her now—stand face to face with her—I oppose 

it no longer—meet—meet !” 

$ That was a terrible face, but May could not 

$ see it, and it was well; the sight of it would 

: have haunted her for weeks like a nightmare, 

$ ‘Are you rested, May, are you strong?” The 
voice was more icy than before—rage itself in 

that man’s bosom was cold as Alpine snow, but 

: as dangerous as its avalanche. 

: ‘But you wished to tell me something— 
you——” 

, «OF your husband—you shudder at the word, 

$ be strong, May, strong to hate—to curse!” 

3 «Not that, oh! not that!” 

$ ‘Will you be a child forever? Rouse up, it 

} is time to prove yourself a woman and to act.” 

; ‘*A child—would that I were! No, Mr. Jef- 

frys, you have taken my childhood from me—it 

$ is gone forever.” 

3 “It was his work—all his, and he is here now 

% to insult and outrage you—in his very chamber 

$ is the woman for whom he has renounced you.” 

She started back, looking in his face, scarcely 
able in her innocence to comprehend the mean- 
ing of his words. 

‘‘He is married again?” she said, ‘and I— 
what is to become of me?” 

‘*Married—no, no, a lighter and a pleasanter 
tie! Can’t you understand? I tell you that he 
has forsaken you, his wedded wife, for a bad, 
miserable woman; that he loves her, and will 
bring shame on you to gratify her malice.” 

“Mr. Jeffrys!” The crimson rushed up to 
: her forehead, and the horror, half understood, 
‘ broke from her dilated eyes. “Let me go, Mr. 
3 Jeffrys, let me go! This is no place for me— 
3 why have you brought me here?” 
: ‘Stop! You must see him—stand face to face 
3 with her.” 
: ‘And you married me to him—oh, Mr. Jef- 
N s frys! But no, no, I did not mean that—you did 
3 ‘not know him—you thought all for the best! 
; Only take me away—do take me away, Mr. Jef- 
frys!” 
’ ‘Come to him first—come!” 
$ She cowered down in her seat, quaking be- 
neath that terrible revelation which had put 
another gulf between her and the pure ignor- 
ance of her girlhood. He caught her hand, 
and the pressure of his fingers made her shiver 
anew. 

“You must see him, you must cast them both 
2 off forever.” 
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“Both! Who is this woman?—what is she; by ourselves, for you will stay with me, Catha- 
doing there?” : rine—you won’t leave me?” 

“Come look her in the face, and I will tell you : “T have promised—did I ever break my word 
her name—ay, I will tell you,” and he ground $ with you? But you must lie down now; you are 
his teeth like a wild animal crunching its prey. { ill, Walter, and I must send for a physician.” 

“But he was my husband—he swore it! Tell} TI will not see him—I do not choose to get 
ne that it is not true, Mr. Jeffrys, only prove $ well—you will go away if I do.” 
that he is not my husband, and let me go 3 Walter, my Walter!” she murmured, sooth- 
away.” : ing him again with her gentle voice and caress. 

“I tell you that you were lawfully married— ‘‘Where have you been so long, Catharine?— 
be can neither disown nor break the tie. You} what did you do after we parted?” 

‘‘T have waited for you to summon me,” she 
said, ‘‘I knew that you would have need of me, 
it was for this God bade me live.” 

“And you did for my sake? Oh, Catharine, 
I was mad-—weak—cowardly! I tried to die, 
but death would not take me; I know why now, 


I was to see you again—but oh, it was hard, 
9 


9 


N 
nust go with me—come! : 

She struggled no longer—her eyes, purple $ 
vith fear and pain, her bosom heaving with dry : 
gobs, but she suffered him to draw her along $ 
until they reached the deor. : 

“And after,” broke suddenly from her con- } 
tracted lips, ‘‘after?” ; 
“After—what do you mean?” $ very hard 
“When I have seen him—when we have parted } ‘‘Never mind—it is over; let us think no more 
—what am I to do then?” 3 of the past, has not the present been given us?” 
He shrunk for an instant beneath the look in ; ‘‘But the future, Catharine, the future?” 
her eyes, but the thirst for vengeance which had ; ‘*We have none on this earth—hereafter and 
grown the master passion in his soul and swal- } i 
lowed up all other sentiments, dispelled the brief 

8 


in another world 
‘Ay, tell me that, make me believe it!” 

emotion. **You do-—there is no doubt in your soul, Wal- 
“We shall see—follow me, May—follow me!” § ter, it is only this troubled human heart which 
Walter Seaford had just awakened from the cries out in its anguish and refuses to have 

tranquil slumber into which he had sunk a few $ faith.” 

hours before—the first untroubled rest that he ‘‘With you near me I can believe— but oh, the 


have been mad, Catharine, help me to think so, 
her shoulder, and her hair mingling with his $ bring me back to my old self by your presence.” 
darker locks as she bent over his forehead. He struggled up from the pillow where she 
He woke without a start, looking round for an} had placed his head, reaching forth his arms 
instant in the belief that he was dreaming still. { with a gesture of entreaty. She bent over him 
“Walter!” she whispered, ‘‘ Walter!” anew, speaking his name and striving to quiet 
A glow of joy broke over his whole face, and : him with her voice. There was a sound without 


his feverish eyes softened into a beautiful calm. $—a quick step—the door opened, and Mr Jef- 


Ss 
“Then I was not dreaming! Catharine, my $frys appeared before them like some evil spirit 
Catharine, you are really here.” ‘come to mar their happiness. Catharine shrunk 
“Why were you lying in this room alone, 3toward the bed—the sight of that man over- 
Walter?—where are your attendants?” 3 powered her. Walter saw who it was—sprang 
“I don’t remember, darling—have you been ; almost from the couch, exclaiming, 
here long? Have I been asleep or sick?—is the} ‘Take that man away, he shall not come here 
night over 2” ’ —he has tortured me enough, at least I will dis 
“It is hardly dark yet, you have slept for in peace.” 
several hours.” g “And this girl,” returned Mr. Jeffrys, draw- 
“And in your arms! You will not leave me } ing May into the room, smiling the while his 
again, Catharine—never, never?” S cold, terrible smile: ‘this girl, shall she be 
“Not till you are well. But where is—May, } driven away also—your wife—your own lawful 
your wife, you know?” 3 wife?” 
“May ?—oh, yes, little May! Don’t let her ‘May,’ murmured Walter, sinking back, over 
come here—this is no place for her—poor May!” come by weakness and the violence of his emo- 
“Does any one know that you are here, Wal-: tions, ‘poor little May!” 
ter?” ‘Ay, May!” hissed Mr. Jeffrys, drawing her 
“No one—don’t tell them, dear—we will be ‘forward still, while she looked from one to 


porting him in her arms, his head lying upon 
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another in mute horror that found no vent in 
words. 

Catharine had started at the sound of that 
name—her arms were extended—her eager eyes 
fixed on that face which had been so long en- 
graved upon her soul—an indistinct murmur $ 
escaped her lips, and she seemed ready to fall 
at the feet of the shrinking girl. 

‘And you, madam!” continued Mr. Jeffrys; 
“do you recognize this face?—do you know 
whom I have brought here? Come ferward, 
May Lincoln—Mrs. Seaford, stand face to face 
with your sister and the mistress of your hus- 
band!” 

“Liar!” exclaimed Walter, struggling again 
to rise, but falling back helpless and exhausted. 

Catharine did not speak—her arms dropped ; 
to her side—she looked blasted by those horrible 
words. 

‘*Do you hear, May? Your sister, degraded, 
lost—the base companion of that man.” 

‘‘Sister—my sister!” moaned the girl, ‘I 
have no sister—take me away, Mr. Jeffrys, take 
me away.” 

She clung to him as if she would have forced 


him from the chamber, shrouding her face in $ 


her hands to shut out the objects before her 
gaze. 

Catharine did not move; through her parted 3 
lips came the same broken murmur, but more 
clear and distinct, 

‘*May, little May!” 

‘Who spoke my name?—whose voice is that? 
Mr. Jeffrys, speak, what does this mean?” 

‘It is I, May, your sister, Catharine!” 

‘Oh, no, no,” she shrieked, with a gesture of 
loathing; ‘‘I had a sister, but this is not she— 
come away, Mr. Jeffrys, come!” 





: ‘And the woman who has thrust herself be. 

$ tween your heart and that of your wife,” broke 

in Mr. Jeffrys. 

“You will not believe this, May, you do not— 

3 listen to me—oh, believe your sister!” 

$ “You are not my sister!” exclaimed May, 

* rousing herself from that stupor of horror; “] 
will never believe it—never! I am going now— 

$ Mr. Seaford, I shall never trouble you again— 

farewell.” 

; “Stop, May, stop!” 

; The woman’s voice was like a wail above the 

§ dead; she caught the hem of the girl’s mantle 

$ and would have detained her, but May wrenched 

3 it from her grasp and hurried toward the door. 

; “‘T have nothing to say to you—lI do not know 

é you, madam—how dare you speak my name?” 

‘*Come back, May,” pleaded Walter, ‘that 
demon has done this! It is your sister—pure 
sand good!” 

May looked in Mr. Jeffrys’ face with her wild 
eyes. 

‘“‘Contradict that,” she said, with a choking 
sob, though she had lost all power to weep, 
S tell me that it is false.” 

‘‘She is your sister, May,” he returned, ‘come, 
3 leave her to her shame.” 

3 ‘¢My sister! my sister!” 

: ‘He separated us, May,” moaned Catharine, 
‘the tore you from me—lI believed you dead and 
3 with our angel mother in heaven.” 

3 ‘‘Her own wickedness separated you, May,” 

3 cried her guardian; ‘‘her dying husband cursed 





3 her! erased her name from his will.” 


Walter Seaford had struggled in vain for many 


s 
s 
$ moments to rise, but those fiendish words so 
‘ maddened him that he sprang from the bed and 


} grasped the man in his fevered hold, his long, 


*‘You see, madam!” said the tormentor, ‘lost } thin fingers clutching the throat of his opponent. 
—ruined—disgraced—even this girl casts you} Mr. Jeffrys shook him off, for he was weak as 


off forever.’ 


Sa child, and Catharine aided him back to the 


‘She does not, she will not!” cried Catha- Scouch. Mr. Jeffrys followed, bent over the pil- 
rine, roused to utterance by his mocking words. } low and whispered in his ear. 


“‘May, that man has deceived you—leave him, 
come with me, May, come!” 


Walter covered his faee with a moan of an- 


} guish, writhing upon the bed like a wounded 


‘And share her husband’s love with you,” $ bird struggling beneath the fascination of some 


returned Mr. Jeffrys, laughing again 
‘**Listen to me, May,” for the girl had re- 
treated step by step as Catharine approached, 


| 


deadly serpent. 
“Wretch, you are killing him!” shrieked 
Catharine, pushing him off. ‘Go-leave us— 


flinging out her hands to keep her aloof. ‘May, $ you shall not torture him!” 


remember your childhood, remember my love! : 


During that moment which seemed an eter- 


Walter, speak to her, contradict this slander— nity, May was crouching close to the door, 


Walter, Walter!” 


$ watching the scene with her frenzied eyes, long- 


He heard her voice—it would almost have $ ing to fly, but without strength to move from the 


roused him from the insensibility of death. 


close, this is Catharine, your sister.” 


‘her side, aiding her to rise. 


spot. 
“May,” he said, ‘little one, come here—come } 3 


“Come, May,” and Mr. Jeffrys returned to 
“You have seen 
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them both—husband and sister! Catharine Lin- 
cola, there is no escape this time, your husband’s 


weakness ‘saved you from disgrace before, but ; 


“‘The hour is come,” he whispered, ‘‘I swore 
to be revenged—I will keep my oath!” 


He hurried to May, and would have borne her 


now I will drag your name through every tri- ; from the room, but Catharine followed, clinging 


punal in the land, and make your infamy so 
public that you dare not even walk the open 
streets !”” 

“May!” she pleaded, not heeding his words, 
snd striving to make one last appeal that should 
move the creature for whom she had endured so 
much; ‘‘in our mother’s name hear me!” 

“I cannot—I dare not! Let me go—let me 

0!” 
sive shall listen—I am your sister, I cared 
for you in your childish years——” 


have you been?” 





to his arm and striving to thrust him aside, 
uttering still that name, 

‘‘May—-sister—sister !” 

The poor girl struggled against the whirl of 
agony which was bearing away her senses, and 
turned her white face upon the speaker. 

“T forgive you,” she gasped, ‘‘pray to God 
for pardon, but I will never see you again!” 

Her head fell upon Mr. Jeffrys’ shoulder, and 
he bore her away, leaving Catharine still upon 


: the threshold of the chamber, her arms extended 
“And since, why did you leave me?—where } 


toward them, her lips moving in a vain attempt 


$ to articulate that name. 


When May recovered, she was in her guar- 


May spoke the words brokenly, her head} 
averted, unable to realize anything except that $dian’s house, but that transient waking only 
ihis woman was there between her and the man 3 gave place to the incoherent ravings of ao brain 
whom she had married. ’ fever, from which it seemed impossible for one 

“T have been away, I was seeking you! This : so young and frail to recover. 
man made me believe that you were dead.” $ For many moments Catharine remained stand- 

“Jt is only a falsehood with the rest,” said} ing where they had left her. At length a low 
Mr. Jeffrys. ‘‘May, she had gone with her lover, ; moan from the bed aroused her; she remembered 
not this man, but another; she has lived an in- 3 then that her duty lay there, and closing the 


famous life, and now she shall reap the conse- 3 door she went back to Walter’s side. 
$ just recovering from that long swoon, and call- 


quences of her own sin.” 


He was 


“Say no more!” and May clasped her hands 3 ing feebly upon her name. 


to her heed as if to shut out his words; ‘I can } 


“‘T am here,” she said, ‘“‘be calm, Walter, I 


‘ 
bear no more! Go back, madam, go back to ; am here.” 


that man for whom you have destroyed your } 


sister.” 


‘What has happened ?—was that man here?” 
‘‘He has just gone—oh, Walter, he has taken 


“May, he is sick, dying, perhaps—he lies } May with him!” 


there now pale and insensible—have mercy, 
have mercy !”’ 


“Oh, my God, protect me, they will drive me 
mad!” cried May, yielding for the first time to 
“Mr. Jeffrys, let me } resignation and repose. 


a burst of insane weeping. 
believe her—do not curse them!” 


She sank down by the bed, hiding her face in 
the folds of the counterpane, endeavoring even 
in that moment to change the moan of anguish 
which broke from her heart into a prayer for 


Walter laid his hand softly upon the golden 


“She relents—she does believe!” exclaimed 3 hair he loved so well, and a few tears wrung 


Catharine. 
man, come to me, come!” 


“Come, May, sister, leave this bad 


from his weakness coursed down his cheeks. 
‘Bear up a little longer for my sake, Catha- 


Mr. Jeffrys caught the sobbing girl and drew 3 rine,” he said, ‘‘you will not fail me now.” 


her away. 


She rose, with the prayer still on her lips, 


“Will you be deceived even now,” he ex- } very pale, but strong and uncomplaining. 


claimed, ‘after all that you have seen?” 
“I do not know—oh, I cannot understand!” 
“They are guilty, May, cast them off forever! 


“The end will come,” she said, ‘‘at least we 
are together!” 
‘¢Together,” he repeated, ‘‘at last, together!” 


That woman is your husband’s companion—she  ‘‘We must go away from here, Walter, as soon 
lives with him—takes the place that you should ; as you can travel; we will find some quiet nook 
occupy !”” $ in the country, and I will nurse you well again.” 
May fled toward the door with a despairing? ‘‘My blessing, my angel, my own Catharine!” 
ry. 3 «Try and sleep now, Walter, you must get 
“Sister, sister!” moaned Catharine, and Mr. ° strength so as to bear a journey.” 
“Yes, we will go! Poor, little May, will she 
$ never know the truth—oh, that man, that man!” 


Jeffrys looked in her face with his terrible 
sneer, 
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“This cannot last always, Walter, I am sure § th 
ays, s e maddest i 
it cannot—but it is hard to bear, oar hard!” 3 been “ae mee a sits ete 9 gra 
She put her arms about his neck, tearless : tire alent oh Gah pe oa onan 
and still, and sat watching as before, while she $ she had become ane ate a ister vib te 
ps Pad a ministering angel, 
— im to slumber with the melody of her 3 >and there came no thought to trouble her re. 
spose. Walter seemed gradually wasting away— 
lintel aiine 3 he believed it to be death, but Catharine thought 
Tury went away from that monte’ city Aeseueen be oo Saeed we 
where no breath of free air came to cool | eco npg raat 
the 3 i 
fevered brow of the suffered—away into the nan ae a ee lemaiets ae an 
quiet of the country, and the repose of a soli- 3 nian pe me ed my se mo 
pn at which he had under 
pare oa that it seemed almost never to : during their separation. ay 
. Th 
It was a secluded valley shut in by a belt of sii nth a mare be i pened 
great trees and hills from the bustling world, so 3 E / i nape on ae 
peaceful and calm that the most troubled oil | ae Prey a pte Petty 
must have found rest from association with it ‘ ittle seni Sa the ginte an ee acai 
ang pair : % 3 en where the grass formed 
f age where a continual 3 t i i i i 
Sabbath seemed to reign—a single street of prim perorty taggin os : co i do 
houses, but so hidden in trees th $ rt toe hpi 
; at they looked $ sunlight. Walter loved to si 
, , to sit there and look 
not unpicturesque. The dwelling which 1 dag “te 
: old $ i 
Janet had chosen was a perfect an -nest of a ong Bey se cf a aie a ae 
e grass; he had grown to dread 
place; a quaint, rambling cottage covered with $ z sage 
loom; and the twilight, wh 
balconies and porches, where the cr ; co lens cAeaedng de 
8, eeping roses $ § favorite hour during their so, ¥ 
grew in unpruned luxuriance, with many cor- ; poset 
203 des ronetaneremgyenay Renee A al : him with a wild melancholy, which even Catha- 
blossoms swept in at the open windows by every $ oe ; soompi fair tiee Gade 
. N a grave, 0 octor who visited him dai 
passing breeze. The house stood far back from $ ephope 
, ar ba $ but he troubled hi ith f i 
the street, in a garden which had b : whence yest es 
’ ¢ een left to: advi ine’ y 
run wild, until it had become a wilderness of regen i 7 an oe pyres. 
pte se lace geo 8 $ to support his visits with a certain degree of 
It was in this s t th t tl oe 
spot that those two took refuge ? i 
from the fierce strife and terrible billows which t ae cl - soon ae 
they had combatted so long. Whether it was to : Oath ne on Pong meine 
cue tien sb Wak: ae aly eeeaiene : at harine avoided every subject which could 
ps nent, een Sacinee eels ye Poor him the least agitation. The physicians 
not pause to question; they had suffered so au ps os tres ag tn erst, me 
that they snatched thankfully at the faintest ra tb “a0 ened ara pe ah 0 
of sunshine, and warmed their tired thenste te oe: 3 se one coyt pmine te gghe 
lest it should fade before a single reflection of $ ‘as ea anal ak Gancarvamntien 
its glory could brighten over those chilled pulse h ics tet aaamatleamns eae 
Walter was able to rise from his bed bat be 3 re een aa ao oe 
; s e 
could neither walk about much nor wsiilantalloa ‘a eae ane i 
the slightest occupation; could only lie dreamil “tee wg Ten adae hie eee 
desea teller tatibd “ok ites Cidehins “ y3 self, wearing the pleasant smile that he loved, 
eeadtiadial edaes ‘artes es eae om cheerful and hopeful always. The days passed 
him in her low, sweet voice readin ~ bie} . Tents Snr mean peered 
dantnans-tesune over eaees re - ot had been a fortnight in that quiet spot. At first 
sates wiey wor taaties 4b eaaaaten r eon - : Walter was unable to leave his bed, and after 
+ + A ae Bhesgremde ie cae an 3 that he so firmly believed himself a dying man, 
iateiadicmmnn sence its chill } ena he asked only to find her by his side, and 
‘ ‘ is only prayer was that he might drift out into 
And in all this I aver there was no touch of oot with her hand still sped in hi 
human weakness, no leaning toward h : ai epee acer 
frailty. That woman was so far lifted enw) gd sta of snengnnd ania dui 
te Gitsenadlattanitlag saanien ase he a : this earth—but of that which shall come when 
distaién/ mangas dese e a at to her ; these struggling souls break into the morning 
uller of bliss than $ of the hereafter. The thought was full of peace 
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ies rn. onnnnro en anna 
md beauty to Walter; he might understand { written page. The furrows on his brow grew 
nothing of the questions mooted by theologians, ‘deeper, and a stern indignation gathered over 
or of the cold, orthodox heaven which they pic- S his features. Some broken exclamation warned 
tare, but his broad poet vision looked far be- the deacons that it contained tidings of import- 
yond, and his spirit rested tranquilly upon the : ance, but by no means pleasurable ones, and 
hope it found. : they waited with impatience while the old man 

But the man who had wrought them so much } re-read the epistle, always with increased excite- 
gfering had not yet completed his work, and ment. 
Mr. Jeffrys never relinquished a project of ven- : ‘My friends,” he satd, at length, ‘our breth- 
gence until his thirst had been satisfied to the ren were right—these strangers are children of 
uimost. ‘iniquity. Two fugitives nave hidden themselves 
While May remained ill and insensible at his 3 our village, the man leaving a fond wife to 
‘ 
ca 











in 
in 
house, he had been close upon the track of his$ pine and die, while he yields himself to the 
iyo Victims, weaving about them the meshes of 3 caresses of this Delilah.” 
iis plots, and preparing to plant another poisoned When the matter was fully explained, and the 
grow in the hearts which he had so tortured and $ letter read in council, it was determined that 
wrung: $they should act upon the moment. They left 
The third week of their sojourn in that quiet 3 the house, that little band of stern men in whose 
place commenced, and the curiosity of the village $ veins the puritan blood and puritan prejudices 
gossips had become strongly excited concerning $ flowed uncontaminated, and walked in solemn 
the mysterious strangers. ; procession toward the cottage. It is a strange 
= they lived, onan athe out, and = } thing to notice how little the descendants of 
tro domestics, a cross 0 cotch woman, and & ileri ! 
ma errant cqually uncommunicetive, eemed lesders of one of the colony churehes Dever 
w little inclined to society os their employers. : moved more unrelentingly toward the dwelling 
The religious people of the little New England : of some excommunicated Quaker, or old grand- 
tillage were solely perplexed, and one or two of } dame accused of witchcraft, than those men to- 
the more prominent members of the church, sug-; ward the quiet retreat, where, during the past 
gested to oo mer va z was his duty to in- 3 weeks, those troubled souls had found such pro- 
quire into the affair, and there were even some $ found rest. 
vague hints that it was a case which might well} The old parson marched at their head, a fit 
cecupy the attention of the select men of the $type of the men who in by-gone times went to 
town. 3 battle with a prayer, and deemed they were 
The old parson had opposed this—a rigid, } doing God service in putting to death all who 
(alvinistic Presbyterian, but with a heart which $ differed in belief from themselves. The deacons 
beat more kindly under his worn bosom than he 3 followed side by side, no one speaking, but 
himself dreamed. So the affair rested, though 3 stalking on, determined and grim, while the vil- 
there were numerous tea drinkings given where $ lagers looked out from their windows to see 
the subject was freely discussed, and the men in } them pass, and a troop of little urchins playing 
jower sorely blamed for their negligence. One} about the school-house, hovered along in their 
- there met at the old-fashioned parsonage wake to find out the meaning of this unusual 
ouse a company of the deacons of the church, } < solemnity. 
vho were also among the select men, dropping in $ They reached the gate of the cottage, opened 
ilmost by accident to visit their pastor. While } it and passed in, each wearing a sort of horrified 
they sat there, conversing among other things § : sanctity, which would have been singularly im- 
of the strangers, concerning whom even the vil- 3 : posing to the common herd of parishioners had 
lage doctor could give no information, for a phy-$ they witnessed it. Yet they did this thing in 
sician had been employed from ten miles away, ; the honesty of their hearts, acting up to the pre- 
4 letter was brought in and given to the clergy- $ cepts of the sect in which they had been reared, 
man. He took it, and seeing that the writing $ even as their fathers before them. 
vas unknown to him, began turning the epistle : The hall door was open, and Janet Brown was 
over in his hand, the invariable habit of persons } sweeping away the rose-leaves which had blown 
to whom letters are unaccustomed visitants. S over the porch. She paused in her occupation, 
At length, when one of the deacons suggested g and recognizing the minister, dropped a low 
- he might find it more satisfactory to read } courtesy with the true reverence of a Scotch 
¢ contents, he broke the seal, adjusted his $ : Presbyterian. 
spectacles, and began to peruse the clearly § : IT wish, my good woman,” said the clergyman, 
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IT 18S PLEASANT TO LABOR.—LILLIE. 





in his hardest voice, while his companions waited § 


~ PEPOLL LPL ILE LER SOLO OOO OR, 


“I tell you that I will enter; this is a house 





a little in the rear, one old deacon absorbed in 3 of iniquity, and I come to warn all herein of the 
silent prayer, “I wish to speak with the man } wrath, human and divine, which is at hand.” 


who resides here.” 


“Good Lord!” cried Janet, dropping her 


‘‘He is very sick, sir, and cannot be fashed ; broom, ‘‘the man is daft, clean daft—a rairula 


with seeing any one.” 
‘‘Then the other person fe 





“Do you mean the lady?” interrupted Janet, 
somewhat forgetting her respect in the indigna- 
tion she felt at hearing her mistress styled a} 
‘‘Then you can’t see her either, sir.” 


person. 


; Bedlamite.” 

‘*Peace, woman, and let us pass; we must 

’ speak with the female; our village shall nm 

$ longer harbor the depraved and sinful.” 
‘‘Amen!” was the involuntary response from 

3the head deacon, accustomed to complete the 


‘Let me pass, woman,” said the minister, set- § minister’s prayers with this confirmation. 


ting his stick firmly down; “I have come here } 


Janet looked from one to another, and her 


in the exercise of my duty, and I must speak } wrath waxed hotter still. 


with the person who is within.” 


§ I'll tell ye what,” she exclaimed, “you'r 


“Indeed then, there’s no person that you'll; just a set of heathens and no better.” 


need to meddle with,” returned Janet, in a3 
louder voice, ‘and parson though ye be, I’ll} men. 


‘‘Put her aside,” exclaimed one of the select 
‘*Woman, we are servants of the law as 


just say good morning to you and them that’s Swell as servants of our Lord, and in the name 


in your company.” 


She would have closed the door in his face, 


of the law I command you to stand aside.” 
His voice was raised to a higher pitch with 


but he held it back with his stout cane, while } every succeeding word, till it sounded through 


the little band of deacons fairly groaned in pious 


aorror. 


s 


the hall with an ominous tone. 
(T0 BE CONCLUDED.) 





IT IS PLEASANT TO LABOR. 





BY HATTIE BOOMER. 


Ir is pleasant to labor, with hearty good will— 
When the nerve is steady, and strong, and still; 
When the step is firm, and the heart is free, 

As the dancing waves of the dark, blue sea; 

When out o’er creation, in glad surprise, 

The young soul looks from the bold, bright eyes; 
When the limb has no languor—the soul no stain— 
It is pleasant to labor for future gain. 


It is pleasant to labor, when sad—oppressed 
With a fitful demon of wild unrest; 

When the harp is unswept, and the song unsung, 
And the soul to earth’s music is all unstrung; 





When the waves of life’s ocean, with madd’ning roa, 
Break sullen and dark, on some desolate shore; 

It is pleasant to labor—forgetting the pain— 

Of the stranded heart—or the shipwrecked fame. 


It is pleasant to labor! pure eyes from above, 
Look down on our labors for those we love; 

The soul may be weary—the arm may be weak— 
The brow may be furrowed, and pallid the cheek; 
The step infirm—and the heart all tried 

With the vexing cares which our iives betide; 
Yet the angels smile, when our strength we prove, 
In undying labor, for those we love. 








LILLIE. 





BY E. SUMMERS DANA. 


Ewest dreamer! thon fairy-like maiden, 
My thoughts circle fondly to thee: 
And swiftly, as when heavy laden 
With nectar flies homeward the bee, 
Come memories yet as enchantingly near 
As when thy charmed presence had rendered them dear. 


And didst by that sweet, timid token, 
The quaint, blushing language of flowers, 
Seem prophetic of words yet unspoken; 
Of happy and swift-winged hours 
All too brief for remembrance, for mem’ry to me 
Has left but the impress of joy and of thee! 








3 The romance of poetry lingers 
And clusters about all thy thought, 
§ While deft and invisible fingers 
In magical genius have wrought 
A device so rare, that affection might claim 
A hope of a dream that dare not have a name. 


ne 2. 


Were that hope but a dreamless delusion, 
’Twere yet cherished sacredly dear; 
And the rose which with softest confusion, 
In the fragrance and bloom of the year, 
: Had wafted a message yet near to my heart, 
* Will be treasured though fragrance and bloom should depart. 
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NELLY GRAY HAD 


LOVED BEFORE. 





BY MARY J. CROSSMAN. 





“NeLLY, what’s the matter?” 
“Nothing,” was the somewhat hesitating re- ; 
4 


ply. 
“Had you any bad news from home?” 
“sN—o.” 8 
“Oh, well; cheer up then, I can’t have you? 


3 the new coach; we shall dine at the Mountain 


House, spend an hour or two enjoying the grand 


¢ scenery thereabouts, inhale the clear, bracing 
air, and look again upon the waters of the Hud- 


son. 


“You spoke of W——. That has all passed 


looking so soberly,” and the young husband put ; by, and doubtless, as simple Hannah used to say, 


back the hair from her forehead, and looked ten- $ 
derly upon the face usually so bright and cheery. 2 

Their eyes met, and the deep yearning, the 3 
dewy sadness which Nelly would have hidden } 
in her heart, if she could, smote him painfully ; 
aye, even wonderingly—for this was the first 
cloud that had obscured their domestic happi- 
ness. 

“Here’s the new book you’ve been wanting, 
just published, and they say it’s very interest- 
ing.” 

“Much obliged, Ralph, you were very kind to 
get it.” 

“And now I must go back to the office for two 
hours—try and cheer up, won’t you? I’m sorry 
to go, but do the best you can, darling. Good- 
bye.” 

“Good-bye.” 

Poor Nelly! she wished it were four hours 
instead of two, a week or two weeks, long enough 
at least for her mind to resume its usual balance. 
She saw her husband’s form retreating through 
the foliage, heard the street gate swing to its 
latch, but sat long afterward by the open win- 
dow, fixedly, as if heavy fetters bound her. The 
new volume lay in her lap unopened, the echo, 
“Cheer up, Nelly,” sounded dimly in her ear, 
and the voice of her heart was like that of a 
stricken dove. She drew from her pocket the 
letter and read again. 


Hittsipe Corraae, June 14th, 18—. 
“Dear Nexire—You may be assured that 
after drifting about so long, I am very happy 
to cast anchor in the placid waters of your own $ 
home-harbor, twenty miles or more inland. It § 
is lonely here without you, that’s true—but even $ 
your absence couldn’t hinder the fulfillment of ; 
my promise made at the Springs last summer. 3 
T could fill a volume for you, Nellie, but next 3 
week we are coming to see you, as your mother } 

Purposes to go then. Billy will drive us out in 





I shall have to ‘dance in the brass kettle!’ Well, 
so let it be—we must all fulfill our destiny, and 
you know there must needs be some dear aunty 
to rock the cradle, and bear about spacious, well- 


: filled pockets to the utter delight of children. 


“The last day of my journey brought me into 
company with a gentleman bound for the same 
depot as myself. He kindly took the oversight 
of my trunks, was very gentlemanly, and his 
whole appearance was so faultless that no one 
could justly have indulged a suspicion against 
him. Then the mutual acquaintance of our 
friend Nellie placed us on more familiar ground; 
strange as it may appear, I said nothing of your 
marriage, and he, having been long absent, was 
in ignorance of the fact. Well, he called on us 
(i e. your mother and myself) to-day, and I 
know there is a great sorrow on his heart. Is 
it connected with yourself? Remember I shall 
shrive you with all the dignity of a real con- 
fessor. 

‘“‘Said gentleman has very expressive eyes, 
usually quite mirthful—but the least reference 
to you casts such a shade over them, an expres- 
sion of anguish almost, controllea only by strong 
effort. I suspect that hitherto you have rejected 
him. He visits the city next week. 

‘‘Papa and Sarah go south in a few days and 
stop for me. But I'll not tire you longer, so 
good-bye for to-day. 

‘‘Hoping to see you soon, I remain, now as 
ever, truly and affectionately yours, 

JENNIE WALWORTH.” 


Poor Nelly! how her head ached as she laid 
aside the letter! How the strong impulses of 
her nature in their wild uprisings threw off the 
> present and reproduced the past! 

Six years ago that June she had last seen 
3 Allyn Ames. He was then a youth of eighteen, 
> with a visionary cast of mind, and an active, 


restless, and adventurous spirit. 
187 
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So, it was not strange, that after a two years’, and second year of his absence. Then cameg 
companionship with sines and cosines, tangents ¢ ‘long silence, then a sad report of death at the 
and cotangents; cases—dative, accusative and $ Shands of savages, which circumstances con- 
ablative; cases—disciplinable, suspendable, &c., ; firmed. 
he should grow weary, and, at length, turn his} The third, fourth and fifth years went by, and 
back upon college walls, shutting out its aspira- { Nellie turned from her hidden sorrow to become 
tions and honors for allurings from the Land of ‘the affianced of another, and in due time hig 
Gold. S bride. 

Several of his companions were to embark} Allyn, in the meantime, had met severe losses; 
with him, and the journey promised great enjoy- $ for weeks he had lain with a burning fever, very 
ment previous to dazzling profits. 3 near the door of death, and for other weeks and 

Allyn’s father was a kind, indulging parent: even months he lingered on in a state of slow 
he listened to the boy’s trials with evident sym- $ and undecided convalescence. Letters had been 
pathy, but tried to dissuade him from his enthu- : written, but none ever received by himself or 
siastic plans. Persuasions were vain, and re- : friends; so crushing back the thought that he 
monstrances seldom resorted to, so Allyn had : was forgotten, he gave his best energies to the 
been fitted out comfortably, a passage engaged § work of regaining his lost fortune, and even- 


on board ship, and the day already come for his 
departure. 

That day there was a funeral, Sandy Blythe, 
Mr. Ames’ gardener, sat in his cottage with 
bowed head and clasped hands, speaking not a 
word, but to say, “‘There is nae sorrow like 
my ain.” Mary, his wife, had more strength 
and fortitude; parting the curls back from the 
little sleeper’s forehead, she found voice to say, 


*“Dinna weep sae sair, Sandy; ‘of such is the $ 


99? 


kingdom of heaven. 
Nellie had made the muslin shroud, robing 
the child therein, and placed rose-buds and 
myrtle in the waxen hands. 
Allyn had brought a coffin, and they laid the 
child in it carefully and with sad hearts. 
The childless parents took their last agonizing 
look, and the lid was closed. 
“Ah! what towering hopes were hid 
*Neath that tiny coffin lid! 
Scarcely large enough to bear 
Little words that must be there— 
Little words cut deep and true— 
Sweet, pet name and ‘AGED Two.’” 
Allyn walked home with Nelly; he asked her 
' to write him, and the affirmative reply, her love 
and manner said plainly that his own heart-feel- 
ings were reciprocated. 
They parted at the gate. 
In another hour the iron horse was bearing 
Allyn speedily away, and engraved upon his 


$ tually of seeking his early home. 
An hour and a half had passed since Nelly’s 
‘husband went out—so said the little French 
clock upon the mantel. She must shake off, at 
once, the palsying hand that lay upon her heart 
so heavily, and return from the faded past. 
$ Alas! for the heart that has buried its fondest 
: dreams by the wayside, and after journeying o 
long way on, hears the sound of a long-hushed 
; voice, and sees the beckoning of an earnest, im- 
3 passioned hand, and then turns away to the 
3 realities of the present, with a resolve to look 
§ backward no more! 

Nelly bathed her face and arranged her hair. 
She lit the gas, drew up a favorite chair beside 
: her own, placed a pair of slippers, which her 
$ own fingers had wrought, on an ottoman beside 
it, and entered mechanically upon the contents 
of the volume before her. 

Fifteen minutes, and her husband’s step was 
heard ascending the staircase. 

‘“‘Why, Nelly, how pale you look! I’m sure 
you are not well,” said he, taking the proffered 
seat, and unclasping the bracelets from her arm 
in search of her pulse. 

‘‘And what’s the disease, doctor?” said she, 
after a little pause, with an attempt at playful- 
3 ness. 

‘‘As much as to say I’m a quack, or a bogus 
M. D.,” he answered, reprovingly; (and Nelly 





heart was an image ineffaceable as the rock- {noted the wistful, affectionate gaze of his eye.) 
prints of imbedded fossil, or letters carved upon 3 “If those cheeks don’t get back their color by 
tablets of stone; for notwithstanding Allyn’s : morning, we'll have one of the true stamp here.” 
peculiar temperament, he belonged truly to that} The next day Ralph returned to his office, and 
class of whom Miss Maitland says, ‘‘that amid $ Nelly kept her room. Toward noon her servant 
multitudes thronging like forest leaves, heart ; ; girl brought up a letter addressed in a strangely 
hath still clung to heart, and one hath ever * familiar hand. She tore off the seal and read, 
chosen one.” 

Frequent letters telling hopefully of the pre- 
sent and future, gave a golden woof to the first 


“‘Netty—Farewell! God help and pity me! 
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tel OAL LAL POLL, 





That night the physician came. Nelly’s phy-; fell, springing up again in mocking beauty 
jeal system seemed perfectly prostrate, fever} when beyond her reach. Or, if their memory 
gpervened, and fgr many days they watched : chanced to flit before her in an unguarded hour, 
sarfully by her bedside. Then her fervent} she remembered that earthly institutions perish 
jnison went up that for the watcher’s sake she $ with our pilgrimage—that in the other world 
pight be spared; and they were answered. ¢ they ‘“‘neither marry nor are given in marriage,” 

Henceforth the flowers of love grew thickly ; though permitted throughout eternity to live and 
side her pathway, and in their fragrance she S love forever! 
frgot those which once blossomed, faded and $ 





A DREAM. 


BY CLARA AUGUSTA. 


1gup a dream, one night, while on my pillow sleeping, 
Astrange dream, tull of hideous fancies wild! 
Idreamed pale spirits o’er me watch were keeping, 
While bleak, bare mountains all around were piled. 
Ihy in anguish, sick with vainly striving, 
Tobreak the spell that bound me to the spot— 
(old horror from the demon shapes deriving, 
Horror which my poor soul has ne’er forgot. 


fhe winds were hoarse, and groaned along the mountains, 
The shell-like whisperings filled me full of dread; 
Thesad, weird murmurings of the frozen fountains 
Gathered in thund’rings round my throbbing head! 
4nd while I looked aloft the air was clouded, 
And in my breast was born a strange desire— 
ind from the high cliffs yet in grey mist shrouded, 
Iheard a voice which said, “ Arise! and come up higher!” 


Irose. My limbs waxed strong, and fleet, and agile— 
Iscaled the mountains with a chamois’ speed; 
Beneath my step the fern bent light and fragile, 
And bowed the sumach like the lowland reed! 
Aptecipice yawned black and dim before me— 
Atarbid torrent roared in wrath behind— 
Dun clouds fell down and threw their dull haze o’er me, 
Nor could I pause, nor scarce a foothold find! 


Serpents with fire tongues lashed their folds around me, 
They crawled close o’er me with their gleaming eyes! 
Aniron band could not have safer bound me— 
And mute despair hushed up my feeble cries! 
Ten thousand torments tore my soul with anguish, 
Barbed arrows pierced my half insensate breast— 
Iclosed my eyes, content to pine and languish, 
Till death should bring me sleep resembling rest. 


And while I lay thas silent and despairing, 
I heard a voice as coming from the sky— 

3 Saying, “Look up, and see how those are faring, 
Who on Faith’s wings have mounted up on high!” 

I looked, and lo! the bending skies were golden, 
And in their midst I saw an open door— 

And the same voice rang out like music olden, 
“Have faith, tried spirit! go, and sin no more!” 


g 
s 
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And then the sun came forth in regal splendor, 
The mountains glowed and shone in waves of light! 
. The crimson clouds were full of love looks tender, 
And the cool fountains burst out crystal bright! 
The slimy serpents changed to green twigs springing, 
The slippery earth was wreathed with mats of flowers, 
The winds were turned to wooing zephyrs, bringing 
Odorous sweets from honey-freighted bowers. 
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My soul arose, and bathed in very gladness, 
I looked above, and Faith was by my side— 
She took away the dim, dull veil of sadness, 
And bade me in her cathedral abide. 
Mortal!” she said, “life’s path is often dreary, 
But if ye’ll trust, I'll bring you safely through; 
When I am near life cannot be so weary— 
Look! the White Fields of Heaven burst on the view!” 
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She vanished, and I woke; the morn was breaking 
Across the East in robes of red and gold— 

The Day’s bright spirits from their sleep were waking, 
And cheerily,stood, Morn’s portals to unfold! 

I rose, and Peace was round me and before me, 
‘Earth looked no longer full of doubt and fear— 

A guardian spirit’s wings were folded round me, 
And well TI knew that God’s great love was near! 





THE MASTE 


R’S COMING. 


RY MISS ELIZABETH MILLER. 


An, when of earth aweary, 
And almost void of hope, 

Amid the darkness dreary 
In weariness we grope, 

When, through our tears fast falling, 
The distant shore of home we seo; 

*Tis sweet to hear the angels calling, 
“The Master comes and calls for thee!” 


Or e’en when life has beauty— 
And love, and joy, and youth; 

Our souls most strong for duty, 
And full of grace and truth. 

When tant toil is tant praying, 
And Fear and Hatred flee; 

’Tis sweet to hear—our swift steps staying— 
“The Master comes and calls for thee!” 
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ELLA’S AUNT. 


BY MARY L. MEANY. 


CHAPTER I. 
“Poon! pooh! 
have taken, my dear?” 


snot!” thundered the enraged father; 
What wild fancy is this you daughter love one so far beneath her! I’ll teach 
3 the silly thing—where is she? 


“my 


Send her to me 


‘°Tis no wild fancy, Mr. Stanwood, ’tis the } ’ immediately—I will quickly put an end to this 
sober truth, and so you will soon find if you do } nonsense.’ 


but listen to me.” 


“IT kepe you will not deal harshly with the 


“But I tell you, wife, I will not listen to such $ child, she is scarcely more than that, you know,” 
an absurdity. Our Ella in love with her draw- } $ Mrs. Stanwood ventured to say; but the only 
ing master! Ha! ha! That is the best Joke I ; reply was a reiterated request to send Ella to 


have heard for some time.” 


him without delay. And while the lady depart- 


“You will find it anything but a joke, Mr. ted rather unwillingly on this errand, the in- 
Stanwood. Now, do please lay aside that news- : ’ censed father paced the room with maple strides, 


paper, and attend to me for a few moments, 
wish to get this subject off of my mind.” 

“T really wish you would, my dear. 
very absurd in you to trouble yourself with such 
foolish suspicions.” 

“Once for all, husband, I tell you they are not 
suspicions. I have seen enough for some time 
to convince me that Ella loves Mr. Ardley—you 
need not laugh so immoderately—just listen pa- 
tiently.” 

“Tfaith, not I!” 

“Then if you will not listen, you shall read,” 
and Mrs. Stanwood unfolded a dainty little note, 
and held it close before the gentleman’s eyes, so 


; ‘‘nursing his wrath to keep it warm.’ 
} moments a pretty girl came tripping into the 
It is } room. 





In a few 


‘‘Miss Stanwood,” began the father, in a se- 
vere tone, ‘‘I am shocked and grieved by what I 
have heard of you this morning. What excuse 
can you offer for your outrageous conduct?” 

“Why, papa, what is the matter? What have 
I done to displease you?” asked Ella, her bright, 
smiling face clouding with anxiety. 

‘“‘What have you done! Is not this precious 
piece of writing your work?” and the unfortu- 
nate note was held menacingly before her. 

The young girl caught her breath, and changed 


that they must, perforce, see its contents. One 3 color as she saw it. 


glance overthrew his smiling indifference, and { 


“Yes, you may well tremble. You, the 


snatching the note from his wife’s hand, he { daughter of the Hon. Horace Stanwood, to pen 


read: 


‘such a note! 


Pray, what has your drawing- 


“«¢My dear Frank;’ I’ll dear Frank her, the : master to say to me that you wish deferred s 


baggage; ‘I have been thinking over what you ; 


little longer? I await your reply, Miss Stan- 


proposed yesterday, and I think it is better that $ wood.” 


you should not speak to papa just yet. 


He} 


‘‘He wished to—to speak to you about—me,” 


would not consent—I know he would not; and almost sobbed Ella, struggling hard to subdue 
only think if he would forbid our meeting again, $ ; $ her agitation. 


what should we do? 
fear for each other’s constancy. 


know you have the same trust in your own? 
Ella!” 


Let us wait a little longer, $ 
Frank; we can still hope for the best, and not $ 


{ arm. 


‘What does he wish to say about you?” 
‘Please don’t be angry, papa; he wanted to 


I trust, oh! } tell you that—that he—loves me.” 
how undoubtingly in you, dearest Frank, and I$ 


‘*He loves you!” repeated the father, passion- 
3 ately, seizing his now blushing daughter by the 
“How dared he to dream even of loving 


Mr. Stanwood read these lines twice over, 3 you; and how have you dared to encourage his 


closely scrutinizing the handwriting, as if he * presumption? 


almost thought the billet a forgery. 


He loves you! The audacious 


: beggar! And you were afraid that I would not 


‘Perhaps you are convinced now, Mr. Stan- consent—that I might forbid your meeting him 


wood,” said his wife, drily, ‘‘If that does not $ again. 


prove that Ella loves Mr. Ardley ——” 
“She does not! She must not! 
190 


Your fears were prophetic. I would 


; rather see you in your coffin than consent to 
She shall } < your marriage with a beggarly teacher. 


And 
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ysrk my words, if I ever know you to speak to } dwelt his sister, and, placing Ella under their 
hat fellow again, I will discard you forever. Do; care, with many kind words and caresses, (for 
yu hear me?” S his violent anger had entirely died away,) he 

Poor Ella could scarcely be said to hear. § parted from his daughter, and returned home. 
fief and terror had almost paralyzed her; but} The home of Mrs. Rand, Ella’s Aunt, was situ- 
ery word smote keenly on her heart. ’ ated near one of New England’s prettiest villages. 

Satisfied with the effect of his angry words, § A narrow path, thickly set with maples, led up 
nd perhaps half regretting that he had been so} to the house, which was a quaint and old- 
jarsh, for he was not naturally a hard-hearted $ fashioned building, with mossy eaves projecting 
nan, Mr. Stanwood closed the interview by de- : over long, narrow windows that were almost 
ring his daughter to retire to her apartment, } concealed by climbing roses and woodbine. The 
snd there remain till his farther wishes in regard é long, sweeping branches of two ancient elms 
her should be made known. And the un- completely shaded the front of the house, and to 
jappy girl obeyed with alacrity, gl-1 to be S Ella the whole place had a gloomy, forlorn as- 
alowed to indulge her grief in the welcome soli- 3 pect quite repelling. 
ide of her chamber. 3 Mrs. Rand received her young relative, whom 
she now saw for the first time, with great cordi- 

CHAPTER II. ality; but Ella, low-spirited and weary, was in 

“Wet, Mrs. Stanwood, I have decided how $ no mood to appreciate her friendliness, and was 
actin regard to that troublesome Ella. She ; glad to avail herself of the old lady’s suggestion 
shall be freed from her imprisonment soon.” that she should retire to her room and refresh 

“J am very glad to hear it. The poor child: herself with a nap before tea-time. It was a 
loks wretchedly. Every day she grows more} luxury to find herself alone in the neat, cool 
pile and languid, and her eyes are dull and 3 chamber, perfumed with the odors of the roses 
havy with continual weeping.” that peeped in through the snowy curtains. No 

“Change of scene, and country air will soon $ way inclined to take the prescribed nap, she 
restore the light to her eyes and the roses to her } lay vacantly looking out on the broad expanse 
cheeks.”” of hill and vale; while her thoughts returning to 

“Change of scene—country air, Mr. Stan- the home from which she was now so far distant, 
wood ?” dwelt sadly on the change the past two weeks 

“Yes, I have concluded to take her off to my } had wrought—on the clouds that had so sud- 
sister Amelia’s.”” denly arisen in her hitherto unclouded sky. 

“Away off in New England?” said the wife, Her meditations were poorly calculated to 
dolefully. raise her spirits, and Mrs. Rand was much con- 

“Only a two days’ journey, my dear; and $ cerned, when she summoned her niece to tea, to 
then she will be in no danger of meeting Mr. 3 find her still pale, languid and dejected. The 
Frank Ardley—confound him! Though, if he é old lady rallied her good-naturedly, saying she 
basa spark of feeling he will never seek to re- 3 did not know what was coming over the girls 
new the acquaintance after the language I ad- now-a-days; in her time young girls had rosy 
dressed to him the other day.” ’ cheeks and were full of health, and life, and 

“How long is Ella to be absent?” asked Mrs, ; gayety: very different from the lack-a-daisical 
Stanwood, after a silence of some moments. Screatures of these times. And Ella smiled, 

“Until autumn. She will enjoy herself very ; faintly, as her aunt talked on, trying to cheer 
much at her aunt’s, and the entire novelty of ; her up, and thought within herself how impos- 
her surroundings will soon obliterate the remem- ; sible it would be for her to be lively or gay any 
brance of of this silly, school-girl attachment.” 3 more. 

Mr. Stanwood’s decisions, as he was wont to? Then the kind old lady dropped the subject, 
boast, were always ‘‘as fixed as the laws of the $ and began speaking of a friend whose arrival 
Medes and Persians,” therefore Mrs. Stanwood ; she expected the following day. 
made no opposition to his project, though she § “I am delighted that he is coming at this 
much regretted the threatened separation from ; time,” she said, siniling pleasantly on her silent 
her only living child. $ guest, ‘¢you will be company for each other: and 

Ella’s ample wardrobe was soon put in order, : I predict you will be charmed with my friend 
md on the next morning she started on her 3 Harrison. Ella, my dear, you cannot help it,” 
journey. On reaching Boston, Mr. Stanwood, } she added, laughing, as Ella began to utter a 
greatly to his dissatisfaction, met with some 3 faint negative, ‘““he is young, handsome, lively, 
friends who would pass by the town near which ' witty, and all that sort of thing: just the kind 
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of person to captivate silly girls; but then he; charge of his daughter for the summer, and she 
can attract us old folks as well.” intended to do it, so Miss Ella need not think of 


And the old lady launched into an enthusiastic } running away from her—a pretty thing, truly! 
eulogy, on the many virtues and amiable quali-§ : And as for Harrison, his home was always with 
ties of her “friend Harrison,” until Ella grew} her when he could spare the time to come; » 
quite sick of the subject, took a real school-girl 3 there they were, and there they must remain, 
dislike to Mr. Harrison, and resolved to be as And if her brother Horace had picked up the 
little in his company as possible. 3 wicked notion that nothing was of value but 

The morrow came, Ella, by her aunt’s desire, $ wealth and grandeur, it was high time for hin 
strolled with her through garden, orchard, and} to drop it again. He thinks his daughter to 
meadow; fed the chickens; went down to the good for Harrison Ardley, indeed! She could 
brook to see the geese and ducks at their aquatic ; tell him her Harrison was a match for the proud- 
exercises, all with an air of such utter listless- } est lady in the world!” 
ness, that Mrs. Rand was very much troubled. Without doubt Ella Stanwood fully concurred 
At length, she had to return to the house, to at- ¢ in this opinion, and the result of the old lady's 
tend to some preparations for the other guest, ; representations was, that the young people sub- 
whom she was now hourly expecting. : mitted with wonderful docility to her decision, 

Ella, glad to be alone, sauntered here and $ and said no more about leaving. 
there at will, caring for nothing, and then turned $ And now what happy hours they spent toge- 
to the house, devotedly hoping that something § ‘ther, quite fulfilling Mrs. Rand’s prediction. 
had occurred to prevent the exemplary Mr. Har-} Ella forgot her purpose of disliking and avoii- 
rison’s arrival. But, as she entered the wide Sj ing Mr. Harrison—forgot that she had ever 
hall she heard her aunt’s cheery voice in the $ thought the old homestead gloomy, and its mis- 
parlor, and that lady at the same instant ap-$ tress prosy and garrulous. The latter was now 
peared: S the best, dearest aunt in the world, and her 

‘*Come, my dear,” said she, taking the young : home the most delightful spot. And Mrs. Rand 
girl’s hand, and leading her to the parlor, ‘I$ : had no cause for farther lamentations over the 
was just going in search of you—hey-day, what’s $ : young girl’s paleness and want of spirits; the 
all this?” $ roses had returned to her cheeks, and her gayety 

For, without waiting to be presented, Mr. S and sportiveness amused and delighted her 
Harrison rushed to meet Ella, and she, with a ; warm-hearted aunt. 
little scream of delight, nestled very cosily in} ‘The dear, young thing!” she would say to 
his arms. $ herself, as she saw the lovers so happy in each 

The old lady peered sharply through her spec- ; other, ‘‘she is just the wife for Harrison Ardley, 
tacles at the pair, who, for the moment, were too $ and his wife she shall be, all her father’s preju- 
much absorbed in each other to heed her aston- $ ‘ dices to the contrary, notwithstanding.” 
ishment. Then explanations were quickly given, So the summer glided by, and from time to 
and, it appeared that Ella’s lover, Frank Ardley, } time Mrs. Rand sent good reports to the parents 
was a favorite from childhood with Mrs. Rand, } 3 respecting their daughter, which reconciled them 
who always called him his middle name, and to 3 sto her absence, and caused Mr. Stanwood to 
whom he had now come to impart the story of } pride himself greatly on the wisdom of the course 
his unhappy love, and to seek in her quiet old he had pursued. 
home comfort for his wounded spirit, and truly $ 
he had found it. CHAPTER III. 

But Ella, when the bewildering rapture of the} Earty in September came a long letter to Mr. 
unexpected meeting was over, began to talk, } Stanwood from his sister. It informed him that 
tearfully, yet decidedly, of returning home with- $ a mutual attachment existed between his daugh- 
out delay. She knew for what purpose she had: ter and a young gentleman, whom the writer 
been sent from home—knew that under present } had known from his infancy, and whom even 
circumstances her father would not allow her to 3 she considered worthy to be the husband of her 
remain an hour under her aunt’s roof—so she ; lovely niece, ‘‘in short, they are meant for each 
must not stay. ‘ other,” the letter went on, ‘‘and I am quite cer- 

Frank, looking very blank at this announce- ; tain their union will be a happy one. You see 
ment, declared he would leave on the instant, }I am counting on your consent, as a matter of 
rather than occcasion her departure. § course, for I know if you searched the States 

But Mrs. Rand vetoed both motions, “Ella’s } all through, you could not find a more unexcep- 
father had written to her, asking her to take‘ tionable match for Ella. My adopted son, 
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Harrison, is a very fine young man in every re- 3 her first coming to the homestead. In reply, 
spect, talented, (an important qualification with § Mr. Stanwood told of her ridiculous penchant 
us New Englanders, you know,) and he comes for her drawing-master, winding up with, “A 
of an old family, too, being related to the Har- $ young fellow without any conceivable claim to 
risons of —— county. I have long intended to aspire to the hand of a child of mine—a mere 
make him my heir; though, for that matter he has 3 nobody, sister Amelia. I really felt sorry for 
wealth enough of his own, still I have taken a 3 little Ella, but the thing was too absurd to be 
fancy to leave what property I possess to one < allowed to goon. I would never sanction such 
who will make good use of it, and it rejoices ; folly.” 

me to think, that with your consent, my two} ‘Not even if your opposition had consigned 
fayorites—for Ella has become very, very dear ‘ her to an early grave?” inquired his sister, very 
to me—will share my worldly goods.” Mrs. * solemnly. 

Rand closed her letter of three pages, by re- } “Oh, there was no danger of that,” and the 
questing that the marriage might take place at $ ; * gentleman smiled, carelessly; ‘‘in our matter-of- 
her house, and that the parents would designate $ S fact age, people do not die of love or broken 
a suitable day for the ceremony, and come to } hearts.” 

assist thereat. } ‘Perhaps not; but it is certain many have died 

Mr. Stanwood mused a long time over this ; of diseases superinduced by continued anxiety or 
letter, read it through once more very deliber- ; melancholy. We all know something by expe- 
ately, and then summoned his wife to the library. } rience of the power the mind exerts over our 
Mrs. Stanwood perused the letter, and returned } physical health; and, for my part, I trembled 
it, simply asking if he intended to accede to his ; for Ella, when I saw how prone she was to silent, 
sister’s propositions. ; mournful reveries—how impossible it was to 

“Ido,” was the emphatic rejoinder ‘*Hav-: : interest her in anything. I remembered how 
ing considered the subject carefully, in all its ; your other children had faded away in early 
bearings, I consider that we may deem it very } ’ childhood, and I feared for her, so fragile, so 
fortunate that our daughter has fixed her mind $ young, and with a grievous disappointment evi- 
on one whom we can approve; for, I have such $ dently preying on her mind.” 
perfect confidence i in Amelia’s judgment, that I} ‘But that did not last long,” replied the 
believe the gentleman whom she regards so father, more affected than he wished to show; 
highly will merit my full approbation.” : ‘you wrote me, soon after her arrival, that she 

“But Ella is so young,” remonstrated the $ was fast regaining cheerfulness and health.” 
mother, ‘‘and beside, she should be married at} ‘I did, brother, and glad was I that I could 
home.” ¢ truthfully make such a statement. But who was 

“We would prefer to have it so, certainly, my the person who made such an impression on 
dear; but Amelia is so desirous to have the mar- $ Ella’s fancy? I should like to hear something 
riage take place beneath her roof that I should $ more from you concerning him.” 
really be loath to deny her. And again, it would $ § «To tell the truth, Amelia,” said Mr. Stan- 
be very impolitic to run the risk of displeasing $ $ wood, rather embarrassed by the question, “I 
her. I should not wish her property, which is } know no more of him than what I have already 
quite valuable, to be lost to the family, on every ; told you.’ 
account, therefore, it is the wisest course to yield 3 3 ‘‘Which is surely very little. Then you had 
to her desires; you can give as large a party as ; no objection to him save that he was teaching 
you please, in honor of Ella’s nuptials, on our $ S for a livelihood ?” 
return home.” ; “That was a sufficient one.” 

And Mr. Stanwood, having thus decided the} ‘But tell me, Horace, if this young Ardley's 
matter, penned an appropriate letter to his 3 position and fortune were such as would entitle 
ister, appointing the 8d of October, Ella’s birth- $ him to aspire to your daughter—would you in 
day, for the wedding. ’ that case consent to their union?” 

On the evening previous to the appointed day, “Very probably I should, for I rather liked 
the parents reached the farm-house, according to} the young fellow, but not as @ suitor for 
& promise to that effect. Mrs. Rand took care } Ella; but may I ask the drift of all these ques- 
to have the young people out of the way on their tons?” 
arrival, and having conducted Mrs. Stanwood to ‘‘Simply, that I know more of the individual 
her apartment to dress for the evening, she be-3in question than you. If I tell you that my 
gan to expatiate very pathetically to her brother, adopted son, Harrison, has another name, that 
on his daughter’s unhappiness and dejection on ‘he was known to you as Frank Ardley, what 
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then, brother? Nay, now, don’t let passion take 


the place of reason, Horace; you were wont ; the Harrisons of 


to judge of matters in an impartial, dispas- 
sioned manner, and I trust such is yet your 
custom.” 


Mrs. Rand had not forgotten her brother’s $ 


weak point; the compliment was one espe- 
cially agreeable to him, and unwilling to have 
it seem undeserved, he kept down his rising 
anger. 

“But you cannot mean this, Amelia,” he said 
presently, ‘‘you wrote me that young Harrison, 
whom you intended to be your heir, had wealth 
enough of his own.” 

‘And so he has,” replied the old lady, em- 
phatically, ‘‘he has the best of all wealth, a 
wealth derived from his Creator, and of which 
no ‘revulsion in moneyed circles,’ no change of 
‘fickle fortune’ can despoil him. He has the 
wealth of a lofty spirit, strong in unyielding 
rectitude—of a generous, manly heart—of a 


aaa 


3 Mr. Stanwood mused in silence. ‘Related to 


county, I think you said?” 
he asked at length. 

“Yes, Gerald Harrison is his uncle on the 
$ mother’s side,” replied Mrs. Rand, with a covert 
smile, for she saw that she had gained the day, 
Just then Ella came tripping by the windoy, 
and, at a sign from her aunt, entered. She fley 
into her father’s arms, all smiles and blushes; 
then, oppressed with sad misgivings, she burst 
into tears. 

“Pooh! silly child, you have nothing to fear,” 
he whispered, cheeringly. ‘Ah, Harrison, my 
dear fellow!” he added, as that personage ap- 
peared, and offering his hand cordially to the 
astonished lover. ‘I suppose I must give this 
: wilful girl to you; see to it that you never cause 
$ me to repent my compliance.” 
$ ‘Heaven helping me, I never will, Mr. Stan- 
> wood,” was the quiet but firm-toned reply. 

3 Mrs. Rand, having waited to learn thus much, 





sound mind, gifted, too, with some of the $ hastened to her sister-in-law to relate how mat- 
brightest talents that heaven bestows. Yes, he ; ters stood; and the two soon descended to join 
is rich in all this; and tell me, Horace Stanwood, $ the happy trio in the ‘best room.” 

have you not seen men rise to the highest emi- ; A happy evening was spent by all, Mr. Stan- 
nence by means of these possessions, while the ? wood was in his most pleasant mood, and his 
envied sons of millionaires have fallen to the $ sister could see that he was every moment be- 


lowest depths of poverty, and worse, of degrada- : coming more pleased with his prospective son- 
tion and crime? I have seen such things, and : in-law. 


though your years are fewer than mine, I doubt: ‘I never made but one match,” the old lady 
not you can recall many instances of the kind : was wont to say in after years; ‘‘but that was 


that you have seen or heard of.” 


* one to brag of.” 





TWO PICTURES. 


BY M. F. 


THERE came to my ears the story 
Of one who liad loved me long— 

Of one who had caught a rapture 
Out of my childish song; 

And set in a costly frame-work, 
A frame-work of gems and gold, 

Was pictured a face as princely 
As those of the knights of old ; 

But I turned me away sad-sighing, 
Unheeding the gift of art, 

And gazed on a sweet face pictured 
Down in my inmost heart. 


And yet, from the shining frame-work 
Mirrored a forehead high, 

And all of the depth of midnight 
Shone in the eagle eye. 

The smiling lips arched proudly, 
And the face it was very fair, 


TUCKER. 


And a boundless wealth of beauty 
Dwelt in the raven hair; 

Yet I thought of a brow more lovely, 
A brow that my hand had pressed, 

And remembered my head had rested 
Down on a heaving breast. 


PLES TOLLS 


I thought of the lips that murmured 
Sweet as the low wind’s sigh; 

And I felt that a purer meaning 
Dwelt in that milder eye. 

I thought of the dark brown tresses 
I had parted away so oft, 

And I knew in my soul none other 
Were ever so silken and soft. 

So I laid down the golded-cased pictare, 
And bade it forever depart, 

When a thousand times sweeter than ever 
Looked up the dear face in my heart. 
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THE INDIAN SUMMER. 
BY FRANCES L. MACE. 


OctoprR 7th, 184-.—I have come away tos ‘Oh, what labor is sweeter than the poet’s 
the sea-shore to write a poem. I was weary of $ labor!” I cried, with enthusiasm, when I had 
the din of the city, and day after day there ; written a long time; ‘“‘what mission is diviner 
was a confused undercurrent of music running than his!” 
through my brain, which I longed to put in $ “There is but one thing diviner,” said a 
numbers. My publisher met me three days ago ; strange voice near me, and, startled, I looked 
and said, 3 around and beheld an old man standing almost 

“Friend Floyd, we are in want of a poem. 3 by my side. He was leaning on a staff, his hair 
How soon will you supply us with something : was long and very white, and his eyes had an 
excellent ?” 3 ashen look which betokened perfect blindness. 

Now a request of this kind is always a spur “There is but one thing diviner,” he repeated, 
to my imagination. I can work most heartily ; dwelling with a tremulous accent on the words, 
when I work for a definite purpose and with a $ ‘‘and that is, to live a poet. It is beautiful to 
prospect of recompense. This does not sound } 3 write poetry for the pleasure of other men, but 
much like fine phrenzy I am aware, but there is ’ to live poetry, that is diviner.” 
nothing like poverty for making poets sensible. I felt as if a prophet had spoken and uncon- 
§o I answered with good cheer, ; Sciously rose to my feet. But before I could 

“In a month from to-day I will bring you a} reply, he began to feel his path with his staff, 
song.” and to call, ‘‘Evelyn! Evelyn Moore!” 

He shook my hand, I returned to my lodgings, “Wait, grandfather,” responded a voice at a 
packed my valise, and in three hours was jour- ; ‘ittle distance, and in a moment through the oak 
neying toward the sea, where I can have quiet trees appeared the form of a girl carrying her 
and solitude sufficient for my purpose. straw hat full of acorns. She was not particu- 

I am living in the upper chamber of an old $ larly beautiful, but had a ruddy cheek and lus- 
stone house, close upon the sea-shore. Under ; trous, hazel eyes, while a wealth of brown curls 
ny window, night and day, the spirits of the} S tossed carelessly from her temples. Seeing me 
great deep sing. Their voices ever solemn, ever : so near her grandfather, she looked at me with 
in full chorus, fill me with sensations of delight 3 slight surprise, and said as she took the old man’s 
and awe. Far away, along the coast, stretches : hand, ‘‘Who is this stranger, grandfather?” 

& brown shadow of autumn leaves, and the skies } ’ «I think he is a poet, my child, from what I 
are rich with the hazy atmosphere of the Indian $ ‘have heard him speak. Ask him to come and 
Summer. The harvests are gathered in, the 3 read to us what he has written.” 

mower’s scythe and the reaper’s sickle have $ «You hear his request,” she said to me, with 
done their work, and there is a hush over the 3 smile, in which both frankness and dignity 
land—it is the Sabbath of the year. s were blended. ‘Our cottage is not far off, and 

I have chosen my theme, and sitting in this N my grandfather loves nothing so well as poetry.” 
enchanted window, I dream and write by turns. : I could not refuse, but saying something about 

9th.—I have been here three days, and am$ having nothing worthy to be read, I walked 
mere and more in love with my hermitage. : along with them. The aged man leaned upon 
Yesterday the day was so delightful and the the girl, and she supported his trembling steps 
landscape wore such hues of enchantment, that $ with an ease and tenderness which showed her 
I could not stay in, and pencil in hand I wan- 3 to be accustomed to the task. In a few moments 
dered a long way on the shore. The coast was 3 we emerged from the forest, and approached a 
high and rocky, and thickly grown with oaks. } pleasant cottage, with sunny, open windows. The 
Acorns pattered on the ground as I walked } girl led the way to the portico, but here the old 
under the branches, and now and then a squirrel man paused. 
whisked across my path. I founda place where} ‘‘Let us not go in yet, Evelyn, the sunshine 
Icould sit under the trees and get in sight of the | is so warm. We wil sit here and listen to the 


sea, and then I gave the hour to poetry. stranger’s peems.” 1 
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She brought some chairs out upon the portico, § hearts, to waken tears, a century after he has 
and I opened my manuscript and read. It was ; % mouldered to dust! 

@ romance in verse, an old legend of the Rhine, $ ; The old man clasped his hands together, and 
a story of love and heroism. The old man leaned seemed lost in dreams of other days. 

forward to catch every word, and when I uttered § g 15th.—I have seen the Moores every day since 
some line more musical than the rest, Evelyn’s $ S my last record, and my poem is growing more 
eyes would flash upon mine an appreciating$and more absorbing to myself and to them, 
glance. S Yesterday it rained all day, and I shut myself 

I had composed but little more than a hun- 3 up to write, but toward evening my landlady 
dred lines, and was obliged to break off abruptly } called me down to the door, and there stood my 
when their interest was fully awakened. The $ 3 brown-haired Evelyn Moore, dripping with rain, 
old man still bent his ear after I had ceased, and $ : but wearing as serene a look as if she were fresh 
Evelyn asked, N from a banquet hall. I begged her to come in 

“Ts that all?” : and dry and warm herself. 

“It is but the beginning of the poem,” I an- “No,” she said, ‘I must go back directly, for 
swered, ‘but it is all Ihave yet written. I came 3 * grandfather is alone. He is not well to-day, 
down to the sea-shore a few days ago, to study } and has watched impatiently for your coming, 
and write through the Indian Summer.” salthough it stormed. I waited until he fell 

‘‘When the summer is ended, will the poem be $ ; asleep, and then I came swiftly across the wood 
done?” asked Evelyn, with a smile. : S path to bring you to him, that you might sur 

“I hope so,” was my reply; and her grand- 3 : prise him on his waking. Will you come?” 
father said eagerly, ; Who could refuse such an appeal from such 

‘You must come and read it to us as you ; a source? My foolish heart bounded at the 
write. We are simple people, Evelyn and I, but } thought that this young girl had come through 
we love music and books. To repay you for the } ‘ such a storm to seek me, but I instantly blushed 
pleasure you have given us, Evelyn shall sing to § S for my presumption when I saw her standing 
you if you will stay until after supper.” } thoughtfully by the fire. Though I was a long 

Evelyn disappeared as I spoke my thanks, and } time preparing to go out in the rain, she had no 
in a few moments, during which Mr. Moore and glances for me, but stood silent, looking into the 
myself had introduced ourselves more formally 3 3 blaze, and by the dreamy expression of her eyes, 
to each other, she came again to the door, and } I knew her thoughts were far away. 
taking her grandfather’s hand, led the way toa} Our walk was not long, and so silent that I 
small apartment where the tea-table was spread } almost felt as if her quick eye had discerned my 
for us by her own fair hands. : vain and selfish thought. She spoke of the In- 

Never shall I forget that meal, so simple, but 3 : dian Summer that was passing away, and asked 
so delightful. White bread, pure butter and { me what it seemed most like. 
honey, with bunches of purple grapes from the} I told her of the Sabbath-like impression it 
garden, formed the repast, but a prince’s table $ produced on me, and repeated the question to 
could not have worn more of an air of refine- 3 herself. 
ment and taste. Beautiful flowers filled the 3 ‘It is like a beautiful old age,” she answered, 
room with fragrance, and a canary warbled de- § $ “like a pure, holy life that is drawing to 
liciously from his swinging cage in the window. $ : S close.” 

And the gracious old man, the thoughtful, lovely} I knew she was thinking of her grandfather, 
maiden, were in themselves a strangely interest- } the only being for whom she seemed to live. 
ing picture. : The old man was deeply gratified when I 
While we yet sat at table, Mr. Moore lifted his $ entered the room and took his hand. ‘So kind 
hand toward Evelyn with a gesture which she $ S of you,” he said, ‘‘to come in such a storm.” 
instantly understood, and taking her guitar from ; Evelyn was gone out, so I told him of her 
the window, she touched its strings and sung $ coming for me. 
@ Scotch song, one that will never grow old,} ‘Mr. Floyd,” he said, with quivering lips, 
“Ye Banks and Braes o’ Bonnie Doon.” “do you remember what I said to you when | 
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Sweet song of a sweet old bard—it will ever } met you in the forest?” 
be sacred now to my ear. As she sung it with} I did remember, for I have pondered his 
a thrilling softness and tenderness of expression, 3 words ever since, wondering what he could have 
I felt as never before the touching beauty of that : meant. 
simple-hearted poet. What power is sweeter $ : “This child of mine is one of those rare ones 
than that which enables its possessor to move < : whose life, simple as it is, might be set to music. 
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She has wealthy relatives who would be proud}; _ Still no thought of herself! I urged the boat 
to take her into the world and give her every $ on across the waves, and each instant expected 
pleasure, but her devotion for me exceeds her ; to see them sink to rise no more, but it was not 
ambition for herself. She makes a sacrifice of {so to be. The strong will and unfaltering cour- 
her brightest, gayest years, that she may con-$ age of the girl kept her up, and the old man 
sole and brighten my old age. Her mind is a ; clung to her and struggled to swim also. It was 
rich garden, and all its fairest flowers are trained : a moment of dreadful suspense, yet but a mo- 
for my blind, old eyes. I believe she would sac- } ment, and I had reached them and drawn them 
rifice even her life if duty and affection called g safely from the yawning deep. The old man 
her. fell senseless upon the bottom of the boat, and 

“Heaven grant that her noble spirit be not { Evelyn, pale but calm, rubbed his temples and 
put to such trial!’”’ I exclaimed. ’ hands. 

She interrupted our conversation here, by} We could not speak, but I rowed to the shore, 
coming in with her sewing and drawing a chair $ and then took him in my arms and carried him 
close to him, she talked cheerfully, and evento the cottage. He revived when we had laid 
playfully with him, very unlike her reserved $ him on his own bed, and reaching out his arms, 
manner with myself. I wondered if she would $ he clasped his grandchild to his bosom and wept 
ever love like other maidens. ‘ aloud. I went out and left them to the fullness 

80th.—My hand trembles to record the strange : of their emotion. 
and terrible event of this day. The trial has} At evening I went again to the cottage. No 
come and gone, but oh! what a thrilling, what } one answered my knock, and opening the door 
a fearful scene! I entered the room where we had laid him in the 

The morning sun ushered in a warm and bril-$ morning. It was strangely silent. 
lint day, and old Mr. Moore went out, as is his’ «Ig he asleep?” I asked, of Evelyn, who sat 
custom, to breathe the fresh sea-breeze. Poor, : with folded hands by the bedside. 
old man! he wandered too far alone on the steep } g “Yes, he is asleep,” she answered, and again 
cliffs, allured by the warmth of the sunshine, $ S that strange, saint-like smile shone upon her 
and Evelyn busy in preparing the morning meal, § S features. I approached the bed and looked upon 
had not heeded his absence. Suddenly a faint, } S the old man. He was indeed asleep, to wake no 
distant cry rang through the air, and, missing 3 more. 
him for the first time, with wild haste she sprang 3 November 8rd.—I have been a month at the 
out-of-doors and ran along the cliffs. Something 3 sea-shore, my poem is written, and I am going 
moved on the waters—again came the gurgling 3 home. Yes, I have written a poem, but she has 
cry, ; lived a poem. Men will read my pleasant legend 

“Evelyn! darling!” Sand praise me, and forget me, but angels will 

And the young girl kneeling on the rocks and ; read thy poem, Evelyn Moore! 
straining her tear-blinded eyes, saw a pale hand} [have seen her daily since her grandfather's 
stretched up imploringly, and long, white hair : death, and she meets me calmly and kindly. 
floating on the billows. At this moment, in my ; She is going to her friends in the south, and I 
morning walk, I came upon an opening in the $ shall see her no more. She does not love me— 
forest, where at one glance I toek in the whole ; I feel it in my heart—but she beams over me 
fearful scene. While I paused an instant, dizzy ? with mild radiance like the evening star. Oh, 
with terror, Evelyn Moore neither trembled nor : Evelyn Moore, I would love thee if I dared. 
hesitated. ‘‘Courage, grandfather!” she cried, $ 7th.—I could not go without bidding her fare- 
in a clear, silvery voice, and sprang into the } well, though I shrank from a last meeting. Last 
angry sea. $ night I went to the cottage; she was not in, and 

“Merciful heaven! must they both perish?” I ; I walked out in the garden toward the old man’s 
breathed, and seeing a little boat fastened ina} grave. She was leaning over the slab and gazing 
nook of the rocks, I ran forward, cut the rope, $ into the evening sky, where star after star was 
and catching an oar, shot out into the sea. ’ brightening. I stood very near, but she did not 
They were not far from the shore, but quite dis- : see me. She clasped her hands and looking up- 
tant from where I started. Evelyn had reached $ ward, said softly, 
her grandfather, and clinging to him, with one : “Good night, my kind, my beloved father—a 
arm was bravely striking for the shore when she ; $ long, a last good night. Intercede for me that 
heard my voice. She did not pause in her efforts } my strength may be equal to my day.” 
to save him, but cried, : My heart was full, I could keep silent no 

“Quick, or he will perish!” ; longer, and with swift, impassioned utterance I 
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told her all my hope and fear. She turned her; The Indian Summer is ended, and I am going 
face slowly, her lustrous, dark eyes beamed on 3 home, but the love and hope that I bear back 
me @ moment, and then she laid her white hands} from this blessed sea-shore, shall fill my life 
in mine. ‘‘Adieu for awhile;’ she said, ‘‘but 3} with fragrance forever. 

in another year come to me again.” 





GENTLE RIVER. 


BY MES. FANNY SPANGENBEBG. 


Gentz river, flowing ever 
Onward to the boundless sea, 

Restless still, returning never, 
Bring some token back to me. 


Seek the depths of dark, old ocean; 
Rove his coral halls again, 

Where the waves in constant motion 
Dash against the rocks in vain. 


Seek the mermaid, restless rover, 
Ask for treasures of the deep; 

Roam the coral mountains over, 
Bring me news of those who sleep. 





Knew ye the maid whose golden hair 
Oft-times hath kissed your wave? 

In some sea-cave this maiden fair 
Hath found a fitting grave. 


Her spirit free can calmly rest, 
Unfettered, unconfined, 

As free the waves above her breast, 
No bonds nor chains can bind. 


Gentle river, flowing ever, 
Onward to the dark blue sea, 

Seek the dead, returning never, 
And bring a token back to me. 





TO AN ABSENT ONE. 


BY SYLVIA A. 


“Tis said that absence conquers love,” 
But oh! it may not be, 

For all my dreams that wayward rove 
Are filled with thoughts of thee. 


When morning o’er the grassy hill, 
Looks with her golden eye, 

And winds that through the night were still, 
Are breathing softest sighs. 


Then do I think of one, to me, 
The noblest and the best, 

And bid my wandering thoughts and free, 
Fly to my heart’s love nest. 





LAWSON. 


When rain-drops patier on the leaves, 
And drench the flowers of earth, 

My soul doth dreamy visions weave, 
To quench her restless dirth. 


When the moon rides in the azure sea, 
With all its magic light, 

I think of hours I have strayed with thee, 
In just such moonlight nights. 


But now thou art gone, far, far away, 
Thy dreams are not for me, 

Yet ever will my spirit stray, 
And sweetly rest with thee. 





THOU WERT MY ALL. 


BY M. 


Taovu wert my all, no heart but thine could feel 
My every grief, no voice but thine could heal 

The wound inflicted by a careless word, 

More soft and gentle than the song of bird; 
When sadness came, thou wert of home the light, 
But thou art gone, and home, ’tis ever night. 


The places which have known thee will no more 
Reveal thy steps, thy mission here is o’er, 

And I am lonely, sad, and desolate, 

As bird bereft and pining for its mate; 

But while I bow beneath this rankling pain, 

I know my loss is thy eternal gain. 





D. WILLIAMS. 


And while I muse upon the faded past 

With thee beside me, joy too great to last; 
Contrasting that with this, my loneliness, 

How sweet the dream of by-gone happiness— 
But when I wake from memory’s dream of thee, 
How painful seems the stern reality! 


Thou wert my all, and I was more than blest 
With thee to share and calm the soul’s unrest, 
And well I knew if thou shouldst pass away, 
How dark and desolate would be the day; 

It came at last, I tread life’s path alone; 

I grieve, but murmur not, God’s will be done. 





‘KING PHILIP’S DAUGHTER. 


BY MRS. ANN 8S. STEPHENS. 


[Batered, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1858, by Mrs. Ann 8. Stephens, in the Clerk’s Office of the District Court 
of the United States, for the Southern District of New York.] 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 135. 


CHAPTER III. $ glow from the water breaking in whenever there 

E,izABETH Parris was in her own little : is sunshine, and the first roses always peeping 
chamber, in the gable end of her father’s log} through that window, with the dew on the 
house. The window looked out toward the sea, } leaves ?—Tituba, you must be dreaming! How 
and a beautiful glow of sunshine lay upon the: could Abby tire of our own room, even if I was 


neck of land, which stretched between it and the § away? 


But then, just as I was sure to come 


shore, turning the water to sparkling sapphires, 3 back—I can’t understand it, Tituba!” 


and the green of the land to a richer emerald 
tint, as the day drew toward its noon. 

There was something very pretty and pictur- 
esque about Elizabeth’s room. Though a tiny 
little place, compared to those she had just left 
in the gubernatorial mansion, it possessed a score 
of dainty trifles, that awoke in her heart a sweet 
home-feeling, that went rippling like a trill of 
music through her whole being, as she went 
from object to object, arranging one, displacing 
another, and fluttering to and fro like a bird that 
returns to its cage, after a long, pleasant flight 
in the open air. 

“Oh! how white and nice everything is,’”’ she 


said, addressing old Tituba, who stood by the} 


door, watching her with a glow of satisfaction 
inher sharp, black eyes. ‘This curtain is soft 





«‘Come and see,” said Tituba, crossing a little 
span of open garret, and unclosing a door, which 
led to the opposite gable. ‘Sure as the world, 
this is Abby Williams’ room now.” 

Elizabeth stepped into the little chamber. It 
was similar in size to the gne she had just left; 
but not enclosed, like that, with wooden pan- 
nels, of a light, cheerful color, or flavored with 
fine boards scoured white as snow by the constant 
exercise of old Tituba’s scrubbing cloth. But 
here the rafters were dismally exposed, crevices 
of light broke through the shingles here and 
there, while the rough floor was full of knot- 
holes, and shook loosely under the tread as it 
was passed over. 

A low, trundle bed, covered with a blue-and- 
white yarn quilt, stood in a corner, close under 


and pure as the clouds that sleep over the sea § the slope of the roof. A single chair was near 
out yonder. As for the bed, I shouldn't think it § it, and near to the door a tall chest of drawers 
had been slept in since I went away, the pillow- ; towered into the roof. This was all the furni- 
cases shine like snow crust.” 3 ture visible. That the room had been used for 

“The bed hasn’t been slept in since we knew } rude household purposes formerly, was very 
you were coming right away home, child,” said $ evident; for opposite the bed, clusters of penny- 
old Tituba, casting a well pleased look on the 3 royal, sage and coriander, were still hanging to 
pillow-cases, polished by her own deftly urged ; the rafters; and on each side of the windows 
smoothing-irons. ‘I put everything on fresh, } festoons of dried apples and rings of pumpkins 
yesterday: all for yourself.” fell, like a drapery from roof to floor, but half 

“Not used, Tituba, not used! Then where concealing the rough logs underneath. The 
has cousin Abby slept? Where did she sleep $ windows looked toward the grave-yard, and be- 
last night?” 8 yond that into the deep, deep forest. 

“She’s gone into the back room, at other end$ Elizabeth gazed around with mingled surprise 
of the house; the very minute we heard you } and distress. After her beautiful city life, this 
were coming she went in there.” 3 homely floor seemed full of insupportable gloom. 

“What? The store-room, where you kept; ‘And does Abby mean to sleep here? She, 
herbs, and dried apples, and all sorts of things; $ who loved our own pretty rooms so much? 
where the old chest of drawers stands? What? What does it all mean? Do, tell me, old Tituba, 
does this mean, Tituba?” S what does it mean?” 

“T s’pose Abby was lonesome.” Tituba shook her head. 

“Lonesome here, in this bright reom, with a ‘‘What does it mean?” persisted _ young 
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“I ¢ are once separated, it is not so easy to fall back 
S into the old ways.” 


and Abby $ «Indeed, indeed, this is jealousy, nothing else, 








lady, with a burst of her natural impatience. 
want to understand all about it!” 
That moment the door opened, 
Williams came in, looking pale and harassed. 3 But I do love you so much, Abby Williams, cross 
‘¢-What is all this about?” cried Elizabeth, : as you are; you don’t know how my heart leaped, 
turning upon her cousin, with a burst of half $ as I came in sight of the house; I wanted to fly, 
indignant affection. ‘‘I come back, Abby Wil- , to kiss you, this way, a thousand, thousand 
liams, to find our dear old room white and cold} times. There—there.” 
as a snow drift—not a flower in the glasses—not g Elizabeth interrupted herself, pressing kiss 
even a branch of pine or hemlock in the fire- $ after kiss on the lips, forehead and hair of her 
place—and worst of all, the bed so smooth that $ cousin, who shrunk and grew pallid in her em- 
it looks as if no one ever slept in it, or ought to $ brace, as if those warm kisses had poison in 
sleep in it, without being chilled to death. Why : them. 
have you left our pretty room, Abby Williams? : ‘““Why, Abby, you do not kiss me back—you 
the room you and I have slept in since they took § are trying to get away—is it because you do not 


us from the same cradle; left it, too, for this 
dreary corner, just as I was coming home so 


happy, so very, very happy, at the thoughts of 3 


—of—oh! Abby, dear, dear Abby, what has 
come over you since I have been away?” 


Abby Williams stood leaning against the chest : 


of drawers. She 'ooked sad and weary, rather 
than touched, or excited, by her cousin’s almost 
passionate appeal. °* 

“I came here,” she said, gently, ‘because, 
since you went away, Elizabeth, I have learned 
to be alone. It seems unnatural to go back into 
the old life now: your heart is full of its own 
joys. But mine—you see I am fond of loneli- 
ness now, and that is why we cannot sleep toge- 
ther any more.” 

Elizabeth’s blue eyes filled with half angry 
tears; her fair face flushed, and turned pale, 
and then broke into one of those heavenly smiles 
that seemed bright enough to win an angel from 
his place in paradise. She went up to her 
cousin, and flung one arm over her shoulders. 


3 love me any longer?—is it really that?” 
3 Elizabeth drew back, searching her cousin's 
face with her reproachful eyes, while Abby 
$ turned away, almost sullenly. 
$ “This is hard, very hard!” murmured Eliza- 
beth, choking back the sobs that struggled in 
} her throat. ‘Iam home again, my—my heart 
brim full of joy, and no one seems to care for it; 
even old Tituba stands looking at me, as if she 
$ expected to be hanged, and I had the rope some- 
} where about me. What have I done, or left un- 
} done, that my own cousin should hate me so?” 
Abigail muttered something beneath her 
breath. It was that fragment of scripture, 
which speaks of children inheriting the sins of 
their parents. The poor girl did not remember 
that endurance and atonement made up the duty 
of the fell inheritance, not vengeance. But 
her whole being was in commotion. She began 
to look upon herself as an avenger, and this iron 
repulse of her cousin was her first step in the 
gloomy path, which seemed the only one she 





“Oh! I see how it is,” she cried, turning the ; could ever tread. 
sad face toward her with a gentle pat of the} ‘‘What were you saying, Abigail?” inquired 
hand, “she is jealous that I shall think of some- 3 Elizabeth, softening with what she thought a 
body else now, and not all the day and night ; relenting murmur. 
long of her, as we used to think of each other.} ‘Nothing. I did not speak,” said Abby, 
I know what the feeling is, Abby darling, and $ moving toward the window, and looking out. 
would rather die than give it to you. But then ; Elizabeth followed her, and her glance took 
you are so wrong! This love—yes, don’t stare, { in the outskirts of the grave-yard, along which a 
old Tituba. Indeed I love some one, very, very } female figure was moving rapidly toward the 
much—you cross-looking old thing—and that : house. 
very love gives warmth and breadth to all the 3 Elizabeth eaught her breath. Abigail turned 
dear old household feelings, that nothing ever $ her eyes, that instant, and saw the change that 
could crowd from my heart, just as a good : came, like a storm, over that bright face. 
mother loves all her children, better and better $ $ ‘She here!” said Elizabeth, casting suspicious 
for every new baby. There now, don’t be glances at Abby and old Tituba. ‘She here! 
jealous, cousin!” 3 Then I understand it all. She is the malignant 

“T am not jealous, Elizabeth Parris,” an- witch that prowls forever along my path, turn- 
swered Abby, oppressed by the caressing tender- 3 ing every one against me. Abby Williams, you 
ness of the young girl, “only sad, and in love } ; saw Barbara Stafford before I came home?” 
with my own company. When two girls like us‘ “Yes,” gnid Abby, vaguely, ‘‘I saw her; she 
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is a strange, sweet woman, full of soothing, rich $ Abby Williams did not enter the chamber. 
in all that gives tranquility.” $ She heard the moans and sobs with callous in- 
“It is her doings!” exclaimed Elizabeth, pas- : difference, with the thoughts of the constable’s 
sionately. ‘*This woman intrigues with the Evil 3 lash across the white shoulders of her mother, 
one, I say again, Abigail Williams, and you, ; and the Indian tomahawk unmercifully buried 
old Tituba, this woman, Barbara Stafford, is my $ in the white forehead of her grandame, Anna 
enemy!” : Hutchinson. She had no sympathy to cast away 
Elizabeth was white and stern, as she uttered $ on the causeless moans of a young girl. To her 
this denunciation. Every feature bore convic- : they seemed trivial and mocking. With mighty 
tion that she solemnly believed what she was; wrongs like those in the past, what right had 
saying. $ any one to moan over the capricious rise and 
Qld Tituba cowered down in a corner of the 3 flow of mere household affection? 
room, knitting her hands together in a paroxysm? Under the knowledge of a great wrong, Abby 
of nervous dread, for the sight of her child’s dis- § Williams stiffled the tender impulses of a heart 
tress made a coward of her. Even Abby, whose : naturally full of human goodness. She had 
soul was full of a trouble more harassing than } learned to think revenge a solemn obligation. 
superstition, felt a shudder creep through her ; Was not the young creature writhing under the 
frame, and a strange intangible dread poisoned 3 first recoil of her affections, the child of her 
her. She almost thought her cousin mad. g mother’s judge? Was not she, Abigail Williams, 
“See! see!” cried Elizabeth, pointing through } the creature of his bounty? From the cradle 
the window, ‘‘that is my father, she is speaking § i up, had she not received her daily bread from 
with him—she dares to touch him—she turns— } ‘ the hand which placed her mother beneath the 
he walks by her side—he stoops his head $ lash? 
to listen. Oh! my God, save him from her ; These thoughts froze all compassion in her 
subtle power; I cannot move, I cannot run, to} bosom; but she could not listen to the sobs that 
warn him: the very sight of the evil woman broke from that room, without a sensation of 


smites the strength from my limbs!” ‘terrible regret for the love that had grown so 
Asudden faintness seized upon the young girl, icy in her bosom. In the grasp of that iron des- 


asshe spoke. She began to tremble violently, ; tiny, her poor heart, with a thousand kind im- 
and crept away to her own chamber, moaning} pulses fluttering at the core, trembled to free 
as she went. The change in her cousin, the} itself, but had no power. A wall of granite 
shock of Barbara Stafford’s sudden pr ce, 3s d built up between her and the young 
the excitement in which she had been living, re- } creature who had once been her second life. So, 
coiled upon her all at once, and she was seriously } stupefied and locked up in the iron destiny be- 
ill. ; : fore her, she sat down in the open garret, and 
For a little time she lay writhing upon the } waited within hearing of her cousin’s sobs. 
snowy bed, which had seemed so cold to her _ As she sat upon a wooden box, with both 
few moments before. Sorrow, or any kind of } hands locked over her knees, holding herself, 
anxiety was so new to her life, that she wrestled $ body and soul, as it were, in a vice, the cham- 
all her strength away with the first encoun- $ ber door opened, and Elizabeth came out. Her 
ter. $ hair was disordered, and her face flushed with 
Old Tituba came into the room with a bowl of $ weeping; but she walked with a gesture of 
herb-tea, which the young girl strove to drink; } resolve, and descended to the lower part of the 
but the first drop was met with a hysterical swell § 3 house in quick haste. 
of the throat, and she pushed the bowl away, § 3 The sitting-room was empty, but through the 
exclaiming, ‘‘I cannot swallow! I cannot swal- $ window she saw her father, standing with Bar- 
low!” * bara Stafford. The woman was talking ear- 
Old Tituba stood by the bed; grasping the ;  nestly, enforcing what she said, now and then, 
bowl in her little, brown hands, terrified by as $ with a gentle motion of the hand. 
burst of feeling which convulsed the slight form: Samuel Parris was looking in her face, with a 
before her with strange throes. ‘ long, earnest gaze. His heart had not been so 
She possessed no skill which could reach or} moved by a human voice, since the day when 
éven understand a paroxysm like this, for in § the young wife, who lay close in sight, had 
those days the hysterical affections that spring $ turned from his embrace to bless her babe and 
from over-excitement and ill regulated tempers, : die. 
had not reached the dignity of a fi le dis-} There was something in Barbara’s look, or 
Cage, .* voice, that troubled all the deep waters of his 
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memory, and yet she was in one thing like the ; all ability or wish to send the stranger from her 
fair young creature lost to him so long ago. § father’s door. 

Parris was speaking as his daughter came up. ; “Shall we go in-doors now?” said Samuel 
Almost for the first time in his life, he did not : Parris, who saw nothing unusual in the reception 
take a step to meet the idol of his home, as she} his daughter had given to the guest. ‘TI have 
approached; but kept on with the invitation he : scarcely spoken to my niece yet; but methought, 
was giving. $ Elizabeth, that she looked sad, as if the loneli- 

“Surely, we will find you food and shelter, s 80 3 } ness of our absence had stricken deep.. Pray, 
long as you may require either,” he was saying, § S call Abigail Williams, my child, I would greet 
‘‘we are a single family, and live as becometh a $ her once more, and present her to our guest.” 
servant of the Most High, taking God’s gifts i in § ’ «TIT have already seen the young lady,” said 
frugal thoughtfulness. You have, doubtless, been § ‘ Barbara, smiling upon the old man, “she gaye 
used to more sumptuous fare, lady, and a more} me some breakfast, this morning, before you 
stately roof; but in my poor home, you will find $ came!” 
peace and household love, which is better than ‘*And in all the time we were together never 
cups of gold and trenchers of silver. Sojourn } mentioned it,” murmured Elizabeth, with a swell 
with us, then, so long as it pleases you. See, ’ of jealous indignation at the heart; ‘this is why 
here comes my daughter, who shall speak our} Abby shuns me so cruelly!” 
welcome better than I can; who, to own the$ ‘She has a fair—nay, that is not the right 
truth, am somewhat unused to hospitable courte- } word—she has a strangely interesting face,” con- 
sies; Elizabeth, my child, this lady will be our 3 tinued Barbara, softly, ‘‘a sybiline face, full of 
guest awhile, welcome her as beseemeth a lady 3 sweet gravity. I have never seen features s0 
of condition, for such make sure she is.” $ beautiful.” 

When Elizabeth came up, her cheek was on § ‘“‘Nay, nay,” said the simple-hearted old man, 
fire, and her eyes sparkled with some passionate } looking with jealous fondness on his own child, 
resolve; but as she turned from her father to 3 «Abby is a comely girl enough; but great paint- 
Barbara Stafford, with a proud refusal on her ; ers, I am told, give blue eyes and sunny hair to 
lip, the calm, blue eyes of the woman fell upon } the angels.” 


her, like sunshine on a thunder cloud. There-3 Barbara smiled. His words bore a double 


s 
pulse that had burned on her lip, quivered into : compliment, for her own hair was lightly golden, 
@ murmur of welcome; her eyes drooped to the } and her eyes were of that deep velvety blue, 
earth, and she grew ashamed of her passion. ; which might at one time have been as rich in 
The fire upon her cheek melted into a modest 3 sparkling life as those of Elizabeth; but were 
blush, and her voice was sweet with humility. ; now sad and hazy, like a periwinkle in its dew. 
And all this change arose from a single calm} Samuel Parris had not noticed this. His heart 
glance, prolonged and vital with that mesmeric 3} was turning back to another fair creature, who 
power which endows some human beings with had indeed been the angel at his hearthstone 
wonderful influence; an influence that might : years before; and her memory was the very type 
well arouse the superstition of an age like that, of human loveliness to him. 
and prove a dangerous gift to its possessor. Barbara Stafford seemed to understand his 
As Elizabeth stood before her, mute and blush- ; thoughts. 
ing, Barbara reached forth her hand, clasping “Yes,” she said, “you are right; there is 
that of the young girl with a gentle pressure. } something almost divine in a pure, young face 
*¢You will not find me troublesome,” she said, 3 like—like ” she broke off suddenly, with 8 
with a sad smile, quietly guarding the fact that $ Jittle confusion which satisfied the wrong love of 
they had ever met before; ‘‘I want a little time : the old man for his child. Of course, the strange 
for rest and thought. You will not grudge mea , lady could not praise the beauty of Elizabeth, 
corner in your home, or a crust and cold water and she present; he looked at his daughter, won- 
twice a day. My wants will be scarcely more ; dering at the cloud on her forehead. 
than that?” Barbara stepped forward, and laid her hand 
‘You shall be welcome, lady,” murmured : on that of the young girl, Elizabeth shrunk back, 
Elizabeth, almost in a whisper. ‘But deal § but as Barbara’s fingers closed over hers, a thrill 
kindly with us, for you have great power.” : : of almost imperceptible pleasure stole the pain 
This was not at all the reply Elizabeth had $ S from her heart, and she blushed like a naughty 
intended to make; but she had no courage, 3 S child, beneath the grave, kind look fastened on 
either to expostulate or protest; her heart: Sher fa 
swelled, and her limbs shook, but she had lost 3 b looked out from the gable 
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window of her little chamber, and saw the action. } Abby Williams was not drudging in the kitchen, 
A vague sense of loneliness drove her back into $ she spent her time in the woods; and in this lay 
f the room. She locked the door, creating for 3 : the greatest danger of all, for during all their 
herself a moral desert, when she sat down, a ; lives, the two girls had haunted those forest 
second Ishmael, ready to lift her hand against ; nooks in company. Now Abigail went alone, in 
every creature of the white race. § the day and in the night, without a word of expla- 
A week went by, and all the bitter feelings, $ nation when she came in, or when she came out. 
starting up in the hearts of those two girls, grew 3 3 I do not know how Barbara Stafford spent her 
and throve like the nightshade which overruns $ S time, or what led her so much into the open air. 
sll the sweet flowers of a garden. Elizabeth was } She sat hours together on the sea-shore, looking 
grieved and wounded into coldness. Abby grew wistfully over the swelling blue of the waters, 
silent, and shrunk away from her warm-hearted § waiting and musing like one who had no world 
cousin. Her whole habits of life changed. She} out of her own thoughts. She seldom went to 
gave up all her dainty needle-work and passive } the forest, but sometimes walked slowly out to 
knitting, and from choice toiled all day long in} the outskirting trees, and came back again 
the kitchen with old Tituba, doing the hardest } breathing fast as if something had frightened 
and coarsest work with a zeal that threatened to } her away. 
undermine her strength. The sweet, dreamy % Sometimes Elizabeth, weary of the solitude 
portion of her life gave place to hard reality. } forced upon her, would join Barbara in the sit- 
She toiled like a slave, and thought like a}: * ting-room down stairs, for the young girl seemed 
martyr. constantly torn by opposing influences. In the 
Samuel Parris sometimes expostulated with 3 absence of her father’s guest, jealousy, suspi- 
his niece, in a solemn, kindly way; but she an-cion, and bursts of dislike, embittered every 
swered him vaguely, and went on her own course, $ thought; but some strange force seemed con- 
denying his authority to chide only by a persist- $ stantly bringing the two in company; and thus 
ant refusal to change her new mode of life. Elizabeth was like a little child, so gentle, and 


“I will earn my own bread,” she would say 3 regretting so much the bitter feelings of her 


to herself, ‘‘the hand that smote my mother $ solitude, that her whole character was disturbed 


shall not feed her child.” with contradictions. 

Then would come bitter, bitter regrets for the The second week after Samuel Parris’ return 
shelter she had received, and the food she had } from Boston, another guest arrived at his house, 
eaten from her cradle up. She loathed the very {a handsome young fellow, with the face of an 
roundness of her limbs, and the richness of her $ angel and the impulsive manners of a child, but 
beauty, because both had thriven on the kind-$ with depth and earnestness of feeling, which 
ness of her mother’s archenemy. Yet it seemed } only broke out when the occasion was important 
strange, very strange, that any one could feel a § enough to draw forth high and brave qualities. 
moment’s bitterness toward that good old man, When Elizabeth saw the young man coming, 
who had but acted up to the light of an iron$she forgot all coldness, and uttering a joyful 
age, believing himself even as Paul believed, 3 cry, ran into the little garret room, where Abby 
when he persecuted the saints most cruelly. William sat brooding over her thoughts. 

Thus the household of Samuel Parris was “Oh! Abby, dear, dear Abby—he has come, 
divided against itself; and in the midst of this$ Norman is here. Come, look at him as he dis- 
growing discord, Barbara Stafford rested, after } mounts, and say if he is not the brightest, the 
many a heavy trouble, unconscious of the good 3 handsomest—oh! do come!” 
or evil her presence created, a stranger in the In her eagerness, she almost lifted Abby from 
land, the very reasons for her coming a secret 3 her seat on the bed, and kissed her averted face 
in her bosom, distressed by disappointment, and } 3 again and again. Abby was taken by surprise, 
filled with heavy regrets, she had lost the keen 3 3 ’ her heart gave a wild leap, and her cheeks grew 
perception which might have enlightened a less} red and warm. The good, true heart for a mo- 
occupied person regarding the effect of her visit } ment flung off its bitter load. 
at the minister’s house. Besides, she knew ; They crossed the garret, each with an arm 
nothing of the previous habits of the family, } : $ girding the other’s waist, and stood by the win- 
and had no way of learning that the two girls, } dow, while the young man dismounted. Abby 
now so far apart, had, up to the last two months, could not feel that young heart beating and flut- 
been like twin blossoms whiclil had never $ tering against her own, without a thrill of warm 
touched. But the days wore oy iscon- ; 3 sympathy, and for a little time the old love 
tent were known under that hu ' 
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“Stand back a little, just a step, cousin Abby, : unmaidenly, or if you think he has been tog 
or he will see us watching him,” cried Elizabeth, § cold, Shall I go, cousin Abby?” 
blushing crimson at the idea of her own boldness. “Yes, go,” answered Abby Williams, with. 
“‘There now—ha!” drawing her arm. ‘‘He is waiting for you!” 
Elizabeth gave a start, and forgetting her late; Elizabeth smoothed her hair with both hands, 
precaution, drew close to the window. The looked shyly at her cousin as she turned from 
young man had sprung from his seddle, and $ the little mirror, and glided away. She entered 
was moving eagerly toward the doorstep onthe lower hall; but between her and her lover 
which Barbara Stafford had paused, The sound: stood Barbara Stafford, with the sunshine on 
of his voice, clear and full of glad surprise, rang 3 her hair, but casting a dark shadow across the 
up tathe two girls where they stood. § door-sill. So the young people met with con. 
“You here, lady—oh! if you only knew how straint, and each thought the other cold. 
anxious we have been, how lonely the amet Barbara Stafford glided away, when she say 
was after you left so strangely. But you will $ Elizabeth, and bent her course to the sea-shore, 
never believe it. The governor has scarcely 3 ; ’ Young Lovel watched her, with a long, earnest 
spoken since, except on state affairs—and as 3 look, and when she disappeared behind a clump 
for Lady Phipps, she has moved about like a : of orchard trees, he sighed deeply, and fell into 
shadow. Somehow all the sunshine went out § thought. Elizabeth stood on the threshold, lean- 
when you disappeared.” Sing against the mouldings of the door. Her 
Barbara Stafford answered in a more con-; cheek grew red, and she began to tremble be- 
strained voice, but with gentleness. : neath the rush of a terrible idea, that took dis- 
*‘T had but a few weeks to wait, before the ; tinct form on that fatal moment. 
ship goes out. My business in this land ig $ $ ‘Strange, strange woman!” muttered the 
accomplished, I only wanted some place to rest $ youth. ‘By what power does she drain the 
in, till the time came; found my way here, $ : heart of all thoughts that do not belong to her- 
knowing that the good minister would give me } self?” 
shelter.” ¢ Elizabeth began to tremble. The young man 
“Oh! but we have been so troubled at your 3 seemed unconscious of her presence; yet they 
sudden disappearance: it was very cruel.” $had not seen each other for a week; and since 
‘‘And was there any one who felt my loss?” the solemn engagement had never been parted 
asked Barbara, with a thrill of tenderness in her 3 till then. She turned proudly, and went into 
voice. ‘Who cared to inquire if I was dead or? the house. The movement aroused Lovel. He 
alive?” } withdrew his eyes from the retreating form of 
‘‘You ask that question in earnest? I will not 3 Barbara Stafford, to which they seemed drawn 
believe it. How little you knew of the depths § $ by some fascination, and followed the young 
of love you abandoned!” ; gi, unconscious that he had done anything to 
These words rose to the window less dis- { wound or offend her. 
tinctly than the others had done; but Abby felt} Elizabeth sat down in the oaken chair, that 
the form, still encircled by her arm, waver as} had belonged to her mother. She could not 
if about to fall. . * understand the iron feelings that crept over her. 
.* Listen—listen,” she said, ‘‘it is not of him- ‘“‘Had that woman’s shadow chilled all the 
self he speaks.” $ love from her heart as well as his?” she said to 
Elizabeth did not answer. Her breath was ; herself. ‘*Was she too bewitched?” 
hushed. With all her soul she listened for the} This word made the idea, that had haunted 
next words. They came, like a gush of bright her so long, painfully tangible. The young girl 
waters. : began to shudder at the thoughts that crowded 
‘‘But now that I find you safe, and have good } : upon her. All the feelings, connected with her 
tidings to carry back to Sir William and Lady } ‘love of this young man, had been strange from 
Phipps, I will pass in, lady, for 1 should see ‘the first. There had been so much of pain 
her before my hard gallop is quite rewarded. ¢ mingled with them, so much of passion, temper, 
Surely, Miss Parris is not away from home, or ; and the bitter tears which spring from both, 
ill?” $that she could not comprehend it. The very 
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“He thinks of you—he inquires for you!” § g : development of her own nature, under the work- J 


whispered Abby. ‘It was surprise, only sur- { $ ings of a pession utterly unknown to her before, 
prise, that kept him at the door so long.” 3 i had some gemysterious in it, which aroused 

“IT will go down. Shall I go down at once? j } ideas ¢ pernatural power, checking and 
Dear cousin, tell me—don’t let me go if_i ' a wild pain. 
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And Barbara Stafford had connected herself ; All at once, she started up and went to the 
with this evil power, which sometimes held} door, shading her eyes with one hand as she 
her heart girded like a vice, and again forced : looked forth toward the ocean. It lay in the 
the young creature to throw herself upon the} distance, blue and sparkling, like hedges and 
woman’s bosom in a paroxysm of regretful ten- 3 $ woods of sapphire, breaking through a stream 
derness. § 3 of diamond dust; and moving along through the 

Why was she to love or hate Barbara Stafford, } verdure of the ilies. she saw young Lovel walk- 
a woman she had never seen till within the last ing rapidly, in the path from which Barbara 
few weeks: a stranger wrecked upon the shore, Stafford had just disappeared. 
and cast up, as it were, from the foam of the; ‘‘He is going to her! he is going to her!” 
ocean, without a history, or it might prove with-$ cried the young girl, pressing the hand down 
out a true name: or if it must be that their des- upon her forehead, to still a thought that seemed 
tinies jostled each other, why could it not be all $ gnawing at her brain like a viper. ‘She has 
love or entire hate? ; charmed him away, she and the sweet-toned 

Elizabeth Parris sat still, thinking these things $ familiar, that whispers in her voice, and looks 
over, While Norman Lovel was talking to her of } through those velvet eyes “g 
the friends she had so lately left. He brought } ‘*Elizabeth, child! Elizabeth!” 

a score of sweet messages from Lady Phipps,} She did not hear the full voice of Tituba, who 
and dignified remembrances from the governor } had stood in the entry way, behind her, waiting 
himself. He spoke of the loneliness that fell to be noticed. 

upon the family when its guests had departed; $ ‘Child!’ she repeated, touching the uplifted 
but after his words to Barbara Stafford, any- 3 arm with her finger, ‘‘child!” 

thing he could say to her seemed cold and com-$ Elizabeth dropped her hand, and shrunk away, 
mon-place. Without knowing it, Elizabeth was $ looking at Tituba suspiciously, over her shoul- 
possessed of that proud hunger, which every ; der. 

true woman feels, when she really loves; that; ‘You hurt me, old Tituba.. Look, my arm is 
craving desire to be all or nothing, which makes } black and purple where the marks of your nails 
so many noble hearts miserable. have been. She has taught you this, old woman. 

Yes, Elizabeth would be all to Norman Lovel, } I have seen her in the kitchen, with dry herbs, 
or she would be nothing. She did not say these $ which you made into tea; and roots, which she 
words, or think these thoughts; but the resolu- ; dug up with a knife from among drifts of sea- 
tion rose and burned in her heart like a fire. $ weed on the shore. Keep away from me, eld 
Filled with the tumult of these sensations, she 3 woman, my flesh creeps as you come near.” 

did not heed what her lover was saying. His § Old 'Bituba looked confounded. She had only 
voice seemed to come from afar off; and as for $ come to consult her young mistress on the pro- 
the meaning of his speech, her ears refused to: priety of killing a chicken, and making up a 
drink it in. : batch of blackberry pies, if the young gentleman 

Norman saw her distraction, and was amazed $ was likely to stay over night; and this charge 
by it. Had he ridden fifteen miles through the : of hurting the creature, whom she loved better 
woods, almost on an unbroken gallop, to be met § than anything on earth, struck her dumb. At 
with half looks, and greeted only by mono-$ length she spoke. 
syllables? The young man took fire at once.{ ‘You are sick, Miss Lizzybeth; or something 
He would give Elizabeth plenty of time to collect } dreadful is the matter, or you’d never say this 
her thoughts. His kindest words should no}$ to old Tituba. Go up stairs, and sit down while 
longer be wasted on a sullen statue. : I make some tea.” 

In this heat of temper, Norman took up his ‘“No, you gave me herb drink last night, and 
hat and went out. Elizabeth started, looked § $ once before this week. I will not take herb tea 
wildly over her shoulder, and tried to call him; 3 from any one. ig 
back; but her voice was too husky; she could} ‘Why, child?” 
neither speak nor move, till he had crossed the ‘‘Hush, Tituba, hush! If you love me, I don’t 
threshold, and was gone. For some moments ; mean to be cross; but my head is full of wild, 
she sat motionless. It seemed as if her limbs 3 terrible thoughts, and they make me say cruel 
were girded to the chair. She thought with } things even to my poor old Tituba.” 
bitterness that the power of Barbara Stafford’s } ‘The poor child—and she will take nothing,” 
evil will held her tight, when it was the reaction said the old woman, while her face, dark and 
of her own overwrought pete The fiend wrinkled like a dried peach, began to work, the 
Jealousy was torturing her sil | nearest approach to weeping her Indian blood 
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ever permitted. What can Ido? Where is thes forehead, which had become habitual now, ani 
young brave?” § answering her cousin’s appeal with a repulsiyy 
“Yonder,” said Elizabeth, bitterly, ‘‘going} motion of the hand, passed by her, and wen 
toward the sea!” into the open air. The sun was very bright, anj 
‘Shall I bring him back? Shall I tell him ; for an instant she stood upon the stepping-stone, 
that he has left your heart full of tears?” $ shading her eyes with one hand, looking firg 
Tituba clenched her little hands with energy, } toward the cool forest, and again, with mor 
as if she were about to give a leap, and start. off ; lingering earnestness, sweeping the horizon with 
at full speed, while her sharp eyes followed the her gaze, where the sky melted into the ocean, 
retreating figure of the young man. But Eliza-; A boat lay like a speck amid the brightness of 
beth held her back. $ the water. Had she not been searching for it, 
“No, no. See, Abigail is coming down. I 3 an object so diminished by distance would har 
will tell her. Abigail! cousin Abigail!” ; escaped observation. But she saw the floating 
But Abigail Williams, who had been so car- speck, and without a look, or word, for those 
essing and kind half an hour before, came into } she left behind, started off for the shore. 
the passage, with the dull, heavy frown on her; (TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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SPRING PICTURES. 


BY LIBBIE D 


And thoughts of this wondrous life 
Rise up before me here, 
I think of some, whose faces smile 
In sunshine, bright and clear— 
Who down in the sunless heart 
Are chilled as with Winter snow, 
With wailing memories there, 
Sounding drear as the March wind’s blow. 


Up aloft in the ether, 
The white-winged cloudlets fly, 
Whiter they look, and fairer, 
Against that dark blue sky. 
Down below on the fields 
Lie fleecy patches of snow, 
They look iike clouds on the brown old earth, 
And like clouds they change and go. 


The sky has the blue of June, 
And its clear, sunshiny glow; 

But bleak winds sweep o’er the barren fields, 
It is only March below. 

It is March in the frosty air— 
It is March in the forests brown, 

Where the old trees wrestle with the winds, 
And the dry leaves rustle down. 


They wrestle with their pain, 
As the old trees with the gale, 
Though the sky smiles overhead, 
And their faces grow not pale; 
But alas! their withered hopes 
Are falling. falling fast, 
As the leaves are torn from the forest trees 
By the stormy North-wind’s blast. 
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PRESS ON. 


BY N. F. CARTER. 


Press on; and let no love of ease— 

No clinging to some darling sin— 
No distant gleam of summer seas— 

No earthly pleasure thou may’st win, 
Rob thine undying soul of good 

That crowns the victor in the race, 
Blesses the angel brotherhood, 

And shows a Father’s smiling face! 


Press on; oh, christian pilgrim, press 
With all thy might and vigor on, 
To reach the gates of blessedness, 
Where many a ransomed one has gone. 
Press on, press on; those pearly gates 
Will soon be gleaming on thy sight! 
Press on; for lo! the Saviour waits 
6 Grown thee victor in the fight! 


. é:. 


Prierm™ of earth, press on, press on; 

Nor mind the burning desert sand, 
Thy weariness will ne’er be gone 

Till thou hast reached the promised land. 
Now is the time for manly toil, 

For strong, courageous hearts to brave 
The dangers, and the wild turmoil, 

That crest with foam the ocean wave. 


Press on; nor mind the chilly morns 
That usher in the weary day— 
The jagged rocks, the wounding thorns, 
That strew so thick thy dubious way. 
Press on; nor mind the rising cloud— 
The gathering blackness of the storm— 
The thunder pealing long and loud— 
The lightning flashing thick and warm! 


@}. 
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FASHION NOVELTIES FOR THE MONTH. 


BY OUR “FASHION EDITOR.” 


In the front pages of this number, are given 
some exquisite patterns for bonnets, &c., sent 


out to us from Paris: and the descriptions of $ 
them are to be found under the usual head, at 


the end of the number. Formerly, it was neces- 
sary, in all cases where style was required, to 
depend on Paris. But of late years, milliners, 
in both Philadelphia and New York, have been 


3 found to rival their French sisters in taste and 
: elegance. It shall be our purpose to keep an 
$ eye on the best and most stylish productions of 
$ these American artistes, and have them engraved 
: for ‘*Peterson.” For the present number, we 
3 have selected three exquisite affairs: two bon- 
} nets and a head-dress, from the establishment 
S of R. T. Wilde, No. 253 Broadway, New York. 
—— month we shall be enabled to present our 

readers with some of the leading styles of fall 
$ fashions in bonnets, which report says are un- 
usually elegant. 
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$ A bonnet of white crape, laid on the founda- 


tion plain, with a succession of narrow folds of 
; crape extending over the head. The brim, and 
° also the crown, are edged by a narrow border 
Sof rich plaided ribbon in gay colors. The left 
’ side is ornamented by clusters of white mara- 
bouts, tipped with colors to correspond with the 
ribbon: on the right side, a single loop of plaid 

ribbon forms the only ornament. The curtain 
° is of crape, edged with plaided ribbon. The 
S inside is adorned by a wreath of variegated 
roses, which terminates on either side in full 
ruches of blonde. Broad strings of white and 
plaided ribbon. 

From the Head-Dress department we selected 
a becoming and pretty style of coiffure for a 
blonde, composed of ribbon, flowers, 7 tulle. 











208 EMBROIDERED ROBE FOR INFANT. 
A delicate wreath of pale blue flowers extends; The materials are Neapolitan lace and gimp; 
over the head, while a wreath of clematis droops ; the front is formed entirely of lace with the ex. 
over full loops and ends of blue and white } ception of the edge, which is bordered with 
striped ribbon, which forms an ornament at the ; narrow edge of blue silk. The crown is com. 
back of the head. The side-trimmings are com-} posed of blue silk shirred lengthwise, and the 
posed of clusters of snowy phlox and blue-bells, S sides are ornamented by loops of blue ribbon, 
long streamers of tulle are on the right side. § with long fringed ends: the curtain is of stray 
Also from the same establishment a coquet-}and silk. The face trimmings consist of a full 
tish style of bonnet for a Miss of twelve years. ; cap of blonde mingled with forget-me-nots. 














EMBROIDERED ROBE FOR INFANT. 


BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 
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DRESSES FOR CHILDREN 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 


PATTERN FOR BOY’S DRESS. 


We give, this month, two different diagrams ; and is finished with very narrow velvet braid. 
for children’s dresses. The first is a Dress ror ; The same also goes round the collar. The dress 
4 Boy. For the fall months it is especially $ only requires drawers with a deep Broderie edg- 
suitable, and is also excellent for winter, if made $ ing to make it the most elegant of any out this 
out of thicker cloth. Of this one the jacket and} season. We have made the diagram for this 
waistcoat are made of velvet of any color, with ; dress particularly plain, as it cunsists of a larger 
nilitary braid to match for the trimmings, and } number of parts than usual. 
fancy buttons. The skirt is made of Orleans} No. 1. Tue Sxrer. 
cloth, with two rows of velvet the same color as; No. 2. Tue Front. 
the jacket, the lower one being the broadest. No. 8. Tue Back. 
The skirt is made rather full and quite ample in} No, 4. Tae Sipz. 
width, No. 5, Tue SLEEVE. 
. 6. Tax Curr 


The waistcoat fastens up the front with hooks, No. 
Vor. XXXIV.—12 
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210 DIAGRAM FOR BOY’S DRESS. 
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DIAGRAM FOR BOY’S DRESS. 


No. 7. Tue Corzar. } No. 1. Back. 

‘No. 8. Tue Warstcoat. $ No. 2. Front. 

The lengths of the various parts are marked} No. 8. SLEEVE. 
on the side. Of course, they may be varied,; The beauty of this charming little garment 
more or less, according to the size of the young ; may be much increased, by trimming it in the 
lad. $ style seen in the diagram. This way of trim- 

Our next pattern is a Sack ror A LITTLE Girt. } ming is, just now, all the rage in Paris, espe 
We omit a drawing of it, for want of room; but § cially for children. It is executed in gimp, and 
give the diagram; and as this dress is much $ : is quite easy to do. Or the Sack may be finished 
simpler than the last, the diagram is all that is § S with a pretty braid, if intended for the early fall 
necessary. The Sack may be varied in size, it months, and made out of a light material. The 
should be remembered, so as to suit children of $ Sack, for later fall wear, may be of velvet, as 
different ages. To do this it is only necessary } the boy’s dress given before, or of cloth, as the 
to preserve the proportions of the three parts. 3 taste of the mother may suggest. A very slight 
We should add, that, for a girl of the ordinary $ skill will be required to make this garment. 
size, the height of the back and front, respec- § ’The other is more difficult, but still, with the 
tively, are about thirty inches. For the diagram } ’ elaborate diagram, may be made, we think, with 

vee the next page. * ease. 
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DIAGRAM FOR LITTLE GIRL'S SACK. 


OUR DICTIONARY OF NEEDLEWOREK. 
NO. IX.—CONCLUSION. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


MATERIALS IN METAL. All these materials should be kept in silver, 

Gory Brarp.—The Parisian is much superior } and then an outer covering of blue paper; and, 
to the English for flexibility and purity. It is ; especially, not be exposed to gas. 
made in various widths. The English braid i is: Fitet.—A French material exactly imitafing 
usually Russian plait. It may be had either; netting. It is both black and white, and with 
pure, or washed. The former only can be used ; the mesh of various sizes. To get a piece to 
for any article intended for durability. 2 imitate square netting, it must be cut on the 

Sitver Bran is very little used. S cross. 

Gop Corp or TorEap.—Sold in small skeins, : Guipurr Net.—A fancy net, which, laid under 
varying from No. 0 (the finest) to No 6. This, 3 muslin and applique, gives the appearance of 
also, is of various qualities. It is sometimes sold 3 bars. 
on reels, 3 Brusssirs Ner.—A very soft, fine net, used in 

Silver thread is not so much used, but it is : Swiss Lace. 
very pretty for purses, &c.—either for bridal} Torie Crrz.—An oil cloth, much used in mus- 
or mourning purses. 8 lin work; it is green on one side, and black on 

Bourpon.—A cord, covered with gold or silver, $the other. If good, it is very thin and flexible. 
used much by the Parisians in crochet, with It differs much in quality, the English generally 
colored silks. It is made in various sizes, and 3 being thick and hard. 
is extremely brilliant, but not very durable. ; BEADS. 

Butii0oN.—This is either dead or bright gold.} Pouxp Bsaps.—These are like seed beads, 
It is a sort of tube of gold, used in embroidery. * except in size. Those in most general use 
It, also, is of two qualities. are distinguished as Nos. 1, 2 and 3. No. 1 is 

Spanos, though little used, yet make pretty § rarely used, except for grounding mats worked 
decorations in embroidery. ‘in wools and silks. No. 2 is used fcr tableg 
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ottomans, table borders, and such things. No. ; beads which will work together are not always 
8 is fit for footstools, handscreens, and fine} of one size. Canvas must always be selected 
articles. The greatest variety of colors and which will suit the largest beads of the size. 
shades is to be had in this size. It is next to; TO PRESERVE MATERIALS FROM INJURY. 
seed beads in its dimensions. Street Braps.—If these show any indication 
Suzp Beaps.—Very small beads, for crests, of rust, wear them in your pocket for a few 
cigar-cases, and very delicate work generally. } ; days. It will remove any specks, especially if 
Can only be used with proper beading or jewel- ; you are near a fire. 
er’s needles, and fine white silk. Sold in small : Gop anv Sitver Beaps.—Keep them wrap. 
hanks of ten strings each. ’ ped up in silver paper, so that no two bunches 
Cur Braps.—These, instead of having around, } rub against each other. They should then be 
smooth surface, are cut in angles. They are ; wrapped in coarse brown paper, and kept ina 
more brilliant as well as more expensive than ; tightly-closed box. 
the ordinary kinds. Black, ruby, and garnet} Gop anp Sitver Tareav 1v Brarp should 
are the colors usually obtainable. ’ always be kept in silver-paper, and away from 
Buctes are tubes of glass, varying both in ; air or gas. Rubbing them slightly with jeweler’s 
length and thickness. The black and white are } paper will brighten them. 
used for trimming articles of mourning. Colored $ Ware Arricrss, as fringe, ribbon, silk, &c., 
bugles have lately been introduced. Green, ; are best kept in the very coarsest brown paper, 


ounce or pound. ViotET.—It is impossible to prevent this beau- 
Proper Canvas FoR Bsaps.—With No. 1, $ tiful color from fading; but if kept in silver. 
Canvas No. 18. : paper, and away from air and gas, it will be 


s 
$ 
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With No. 2, Canvas No. 19. preserved as long asitcan be. Silks, and silk 
With No. 3, Canvass No. 22 braids of all colors, should be kept in covered 
Although classed under these three heads, the > boxes. 
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purple, bronze, and blue. They are sold by the and in a closed box. 
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VARIETIES IN EMBROIDERY. 


INSERTION. 
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D’OYLEY FOR A ROUND CRUET STAND, OR FOR A D’OYLEY. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 
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Ir intended for a Cruet Stand, use No. 12, or 3 loop down the other side, 9 chain dc into same, 
if fora D’Oyley, No. 16 cotton. No. 4 Penelope § * 9 chain de into next loop but one, repeat from 
Hook. ; * again, 9 chain dc into last loop, 5 chain, turn 

Ist Row.—Make 13 chain, unite, *, 9 chain, } round on the finger, dc into centre loop of Ist 9 
de under this circle, repeat from * 9 times more, ! chain, + 2 chain de into next, repeat from + 
in all 10 loops of 9 chains, regulate them, and } twice more, 3 chain de into next, 4 chain de into 
fasten off; every round must be commenced {11 chain, 4 chain de into 9 chain, 3 chain de 
afresh. ‘into 9, 2 chain de into 9 for 8 times, 5 chain de 

2nd Row.—5 long under the 9 chain, 1 chain, { into the bottom of the leaf and through the Ist 
repeat 9 times more. ; de stitch; 5 chain de into centre loop of the 7 

8rd Row.—8 de under the 1 chain, 7 chain, ‘chain. (In the outside circle of leaves do this 
repeat. S twice, then 5 chain de on dc,) 5 chain de into 

4th Row.—5 de under the 7 chain, 7 chain, : centre loop of 7 chain, repeat from 2. 
repeat. : 8th Row.—De under Ist 2 chain in leaf, * 5 


6 
s 


5th Row.—6 de under the 7 chain, 7 chain, : chain de under next, 5 chain de under 8 chain, 
repeat. +5 chain de under 4 chain, 7 chain de under 4 

6th Row.—The same, only making 7 de. ‘chain, 5 chain de under 8 chain, 5 chain de 

7th Row.—Ist Row of Leaves.—Begin in cen- ; under 2 chain for 3 times, 8 chain de under 1st 
tre loop of 7 chain. %8 chain; make 7 de down 3 2 chain of next leaf, 5 chain de under next 2 
this chain of 8, (this is for centre of leaf.) 1 ; chain, repeat from *. (When this row is finished 
chain to cross, de into opposite side of chain, 9} pull out the leaves well at the points.) 
chain de into next loop, 9 chain de into next § 9th Row.—(Great care must be taken to work 
loop but one, 9 chain de into next loop but one, ; this row tight; the edge must not be in the least 
9 chain de into next loop, 9 chain de into same ; full.) 7 de under the 7 chain at top of the leaf, 
loop; there will now be 5 chains of 9; 11 chain {de on de, 5 de under each of the 5 chain for 3 
de into loop at top of leaf, 9 chain dc into next 3 times, making a de on de between - 5 de, 
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IN CROCHET. 





then dc into the 2nd de stitch of next leaf, and ‘ 
work the same up the leaf; (by doing this one 5 } 
chain in each leaf is missed.) 3 

10th Row.—De into centre loop of the 7 de} 
stitches at point of leaf, 5 chain, 1 long into } 
centre loop of 5 de stitches, 5 chain, 1 doable 
long into centre of next five, 5 chain, 1 double ; 
long into centre loop of the de stitch in the other : 
leaf, 5 chain, 1 long into centre of next five, 53 
chain, repeat. 3 

llth Row.—Under the 5 chain, that is, be} 
tween the two leaves, work 5 de, then 7 long $ 


under the other 5 ehain, making a de stitch on N 


every de and long stitch in previous row, repeat 
This row must be worked tightly, and kept quit 
flat. 

12th Row.—* de into the de stitch on the top 
of the leaf, and work as at 7th row, only at th 
end there will be an additional chain of 5, repea 
from *. 

~The next leaf will come immediately aboy 

the point of the former one, on the de stitch; 
there will be 20 leaves instead of 10. 

13th Row.—Same as 8th. 

14th Row.—Same as 9th, only omitting the de 
on de. 





WATCH-HOOK 


IN CROCHET. 


BY MES. JANB WEAVER. 


For the engraving of this pretty affair see the 


front of the number. The materials are two 
shades of green, and two shades of pink or crim- 
son wool: also a skein of claret crystal wool; 
one skein of gold thread, No. 10; a reel of canne- 
tille, and piece of coarser wire: also two mother- 
o’-pearl watch-hooks. 

With the crystal wool make a chain of four, 
and form it into a round. 

1st Round.—2 sc stitches in every stitch. 





2nd Round.—2 stitches in every stitch, insert- $ 


The eye of the flower is made with gold thread, 
1st, 5 ch, close it into a round by a slip-stitch 
on the Ist chain. 

2nd Round.—3 ch, slip-stitch on the slip. 
stitch, ¢ 8 ch, slip-stitch on the last stitch ani 
on the one next to it, ¢ 4 times. Fasten off. 
When you have done 14 of these, proceed to 
make up your flowers. Take a piece of fine 
wire, double it, and slip it through the centre 
of the little golden star; arrange the petals 
roum, and fix them in their places, by covering 


ing the hook under both sides of the chain in } the wire and all the ends with green wool, 
every stitch, in this and all the following rounds. 3 worked closely round it. Then take some very 
8rd Round.—2 se stitches in every one of the $ fine yellow silk, and sew each point of the star 
eight in the preceding round. ; down to one of the five petals. 
4th Round.—Increase eight stitches in the Tue Leaves.—With the green wool, 18 ch, 
round, at equal distances, which will be done $ take a piece of green cannetille, three times 43 


by working two in every other stitch. 

5th to the 11th Round.—Sc all round, increas- 
ing eight stitches, at equal distances, in every 
stitch. Fasten off. ; 

Fiowers, of which fourteen will be required 3 
for the pair of watch-pockets, six being of one 
shade, and eight of the other. Every flower has 
five petals, which are worked thus:—Take the 
pink or crimson wool, make 5 ch. Take a fin- 
ger-length of cannetille, and work round the 
chain, miss 1—i sc, 1 sde in one stitch, 2 de in 
the next, 2 stc in the next, 2 sde in the next, 1} 
de in the same, 1 sde and 1 sc in the same. $ 
Bend the wire, and make 1 sde in the same 
stitch, then 1 dc, and 2 ste in the same, 2 ste § 
in the next, 2 de in the next, 1 sde and 1 sc in $ 
the last, in which work also a slip-stitch, and; 
fasten off. This forms one petal, and five will $ 
be required for each flower. ? 





long as the 18 chain, hold it in, and work on the 
chain—1 sc, 1 sde, 1 de, 2 de in the next, 1 de 
in the next, 1 sde in the next, 1 de in the next, 
1 ste in the next, 2 ste in the next, 1 stc in the 
next, 1 de in the next, 1 sdc in the next, 2 de, 
2 sde, 1 sc, 1 ch. Bend the wire, and do 1s 
stitch in the stitch in which you worked the last 
sc; 2 sde, de, 1 sde, 1 de, 1 ste, 2 ste in one, | 
stc in the next, 1 de, 1 sde, 1 de, 2 ddo in one, 
2 de, 1 se, 1 slip-stitch in the last stitch. Fasten 


3 off. 


Do 40 leaves, half the number being of each 
shade. 

Cut two rounds of cardboard, the size of the 
rounds already made in crystal wool. Cover 
them with silk on one side, drawing up the 
other, and covering it with the woolen round. 
Sew them together at the edges. Take a picce 
of stout wire, large enough to go more than 
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twice round the circle. Hold the ends together, ; ends, and joining them to the thick wire, by 
having bent it into the form seen in the engray- $ winding on the green wool. When the whole 
ing, and cover the ends with green wool rolled : of the wire, including the loop by which it is to 
yound it; place the leaves and flowers on the $ be suspended, is covered, sew the round to it, 
wire, as seen in the engraving, covering in the $ and add the mother-o’-pearl hooks. 


repeat 





above 
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EMBROIDERY ON FLANNEL. 


CORNER FOR HANDKERCHIEF. 





SHORT PURSE IN CROCHET 
BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


8rd Round —Gold, increasing to 86 stitches, 

4th Round.—Black, ; 2 sc on 2, 2 ch, miss], 
f 12 times. 

5th Round.—Black, + 1 sc on the second of 
the two in last round, 2 sc on the first of the two 
chain, 2 ch, ¢ 12 times. 

6th Round.—Black, ¢ sc on the 2nd and 8rj 
of the three sc of last round, and on the first 
chain, 8 ch, + 12 times. 

7th Round.—Black, + 1 sc on 2nd sc, 1 on the 
8rd, 2 sc on the first chain stitch, 3 ch, + 1: 
times. 

8th Round.—Black, + sc on the three iast ot 
4 sc, and on the first chain, 4 ch, + 12 times. 

Join on the gold thread, and cut off the biack. 
As only very short ends can be left, the xno 
must be very carefully made, and the following 
will be found the best. Make a small slip-knot 
close to the end of the new color, and pass the 
end of the old one through the loop, then tighten 
; the slip-knot, as much as possible, by drawing 
$ both threads of the new color at once. This 
: forms the most secure knot possible, for every 
} kind of work, as the ends may be cut off quite 
close. 

9th Round.—} miss 1 sc, sc on each of the 
three others, and on the first chain, 4 ch, + 12 
times. 

10th Round.—} miss 1 sc, se on the next 3, 
and on 1 ch, 5 ch, f 12 times. 

11th Round.—Crimson, + miss 1, sc, sc on 
each of the next two, 2 sc on next, 1 sc on ch, 6 
ch, ¢ 12 times. 

12th Round.—Crimson, + miss 1, sc, sc on 
each of the other four, and on the first ch, 5 ch, 
+ 12 times. 

18th Round.—Gold. Like 12th. 

Mareriats.—2 skeins of fine Crimson Netting{ 14th Round.—Like 18th. 
Silk; 2 skeins of Black ditto; 4 skeins of Gold} 15th to 19th Round.—Like the 12th, but with 
Thread of the same size; a yard of fine Crimson ; the black silk, and worked rather looser. 
Cord; 2 small Bullion Slides, and a very hand- 3 There will now be 120 stitches in the round, 
some Tassel of Gold, Crimson and Black inter- } which is the full size of the purse. 
mingied. Use Crochet-hook No. 28—or, if you $ 20th Round. Gold. Like 12th. 
work loosely, No. 24. Join on the crimson, without cutting off the 

Make a chain of 6 stitches, with the crimson ; gold, and do. for the 
silk, and close it into a round, on which work} 21st Round.—f 1 crimson, 1 gold, ; 60 times. 
another round of crimson, increasing to twelve 3 Cut off the gold. 
stitches, : 22nd, 28rd, and 24th Rounds.—Sec with crim- 

2nd ia, sc, increasing to 24 stitches. gon only. 
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amannnne 
25th Round.—Join on the gold, which must 
be worked with the crimson, ¢ 9 erimson, 1 gold, 
10 crimson, + 6 times. 
26th Round.—Join on the black also, 7 3 crim- 
son, 1 gold, 2 crimson, 1 black, 1 crimson, 3 


gold stitch and one crimson alternately all 
round. 
46th Round.—Gold. Fasten off the crimson. 
47th Round.—Black. + 5 sc, 5 ch, miss 5, ¢ 
all round. 


gold, 1 crimson, 1 black, 2 crimson, 1 gold, 4 48th and three following Rounds, with black; 


crimson, ¢ 6 times. 

27th Round.—j 2 crimson, 8 gold, 1 crimson, 
2 black, 1 crimson, 1 gold, 1 crimson, 2 black, 1 
crimson, 8 gold, 3 crimson, + 6 times. 

28th Round.—+ 8 crimson, 1 gold, 2 crimson, 
' 3 black, 1 crimson, 3 black, 2 crimson, 1 gold, 4 
crimson, ¢ 6 times. Cut off the gold. 

29th Round.—} 6 crimson, 8 black, 1 crimson, 
8 black, 7 crimson, f 6 times. 

30th Round.—} 2 crimson, 4 black, 1 crimson, 
9 black, 1 crimson, 2 black, 1 crimson, 4 black, 
3 crimson, ¢ 6 times. 

81st Round.—} 8 crimson, 4 black, 1 crimson, 
1 black, 1 crimgon, 1 black, 1 crimson, 4 black, 
4 crimson, f 6 times. 

$2nd Round.—Join on the gold, + 2 crimson, 
1 gold, 1 crimson, 4 black, 1 crimson, 1 gold, 1 
crimson, 4 black, 1 crimson, 1 gold, 8 crimson, 
+ 6 times. 

88rd Round.—f 1 crimson, 8 gold, 4 crimson, 
8 gold, 4 crimson, 8 gold, 2 crimson, + 6 times. 

84th like 32nd Round —After which cut off 
the gold. 

5th like 81st; 86th like 80th; 87th like 29th. 
Join on the gold. 88th like 28th; 89th like 27th; 
40th like 26th; 41st, like 25th. 

42nd, 48rd, and 44th, all crimson. 

45th Round.—Join on the gold, and do one 


¢ 5 se, beginning always on the second sc of the 
N previous round, 4 ch, + repeat. 

62nd and 58rd Rounds.—Same with gold. 

54th and 55th Rounds.—Same with crimson. 

56th and 57th Rounds.—Same with gold. 
58th to 62nd Round (inclusively.)—The same 
with black. 

68rd to 68th Round.—All black, 7 1 de, 1 ch, 
miss 1, ¢ allround. Fasten off. 

This is the top of the purse. The lace edging 
which falls back, below the strings, is then 
worked on the 66th round, thus— 

With the crimson silk, ¢ 5 de in one chain, 1 
ch, miss 4, ¢ repeat. 

2nd Round.—Gold. Se on every de, and under 
every chain. 

8rd Round.—Crimson, + 5 de, over the third 
of the 5 de, 1 ch, f repeat. 

4th Round.—Gold. Sc on every de, and under 
every chain. Fasten off neatly. 

Two rounds of open crochet being thus left, 
3 above the lace, the crimson cord is to be run in 
; there, for the strings; the ends of the cord to be 
3 finally sewed together, and the joins concealed 
3 by the small bullion slides. 

3 The purse is to be finished by sewing on a 
: very handsome French tassel at the bottom of 
the purse. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. $ news gravely to the children—but the sun seems brighter 
“Tue Doctor Says He Won’r Dit!”—We heard this on a } as he leaves the house. There is not a man that he coulj 
door-step. A blue-eyed child said it—a bright, glad-faced, } call his enemy. He smiles as he enters the store, there is, 
beautiful child. She smiled as she spoke. Wer little hands N blessedness within his bosom such as he never felt before, 
came together with a glad clasp. There was a look of $ $ and strangers say as they leave him, “There is something 
heaven in the sweet expression that told of more than one } $ about that man unusually pleasing.” 
joyful heart in that house. 2 So there is! they are right there. That vision of a graye 
“The doctor says he won’t die.” Was it the babe? the } has gone, and flowers spring up in its stead. He does not 


tender, lisping babe? If so, we saw a vision of the cradle, 
and the watcher who had sat wearily beside it all through 
the long night. 
son touch of hope; and in either dim eye a tear upspringing 
from the deep fount of joy. That was the mother. In what 


But in each pale cheek there was the crim- § 


shiver as he passes the window where the coffins stand~ 
“The doctor says she won't die!” and he has perfect faith, 
Thus light springs up in darkness—and after the sorriw 
3 of a night—joy cometh. 
—_ 


other face on earth could blend that mingling of awe—of 
joy—of tenderness? And the babe—his lips were parted $ Mount Vernon PurcHasep.—We are glad to hear that 
and moist—and the color of the rose-bud faintly struggling § S efforts of the ladies of America to purchase Mount ver: 
out of its green sheath had crept over their delicate outlines, § have been crowned by success. Since Miss Ann Pamela Cui}: 
The darling hands no longer lay in rigid rest—the glazing § ningham—long be the name remembered!—of South Caro 
of disease had fallen from the blue orbs—and he had smiled 3 lina, appealed to her countrywomen, the enterprise has 
his farewell to the angels who had come to carry him to } Progressed under the brightest auspices. It was in response 
their children’s play-ground, where blooms never fade—if it } t0 her appeal that the Hon. Edward Everett agreed to de 
had been the Master’s will. : liver his oration on Washington, for the benefit of the Mount 
“The doctor says he won’t die.” S$ Vernon Fund. Already, more than forty thousand dollars 
Oh! what a throb in the mother-heart when those words § have been realized. On the sixth of April last, an agreement 
were spoken. She will press him again to her breast—watch $ W®8 signed, between John A. Washington, proprietor of 
him in his healthful sleep—hold his little hands in her § Mount Vernon, and Miss Cunningham, Regent of the Ass 
bosom—make the white robe—but not for his coffin. Did $ S ciation, for the sale of the estate, on the following terms: 
ever footsteps sound so gentle as those of the kind physician : $18,000,00 cash paid Mr. John A. Washington. 
as he moves softly from the room? Was ever a mother $ _ 57,000,00 to be paid on 1st January, 1859. 


so much blessed before? Did God ever seem so great—so 41,666,66 to be paid on 22nd February, 1860. 
good? 41,666,66 to be paid on 22nd February, 1861. 


“The doctor says he won’t die!” 41,666,68 to be paid on 22nd February, 1862. 


It might have been the father; the strong man. He came 
home feverish—said his head felt strangely; he could eat no 
supper. He pushed the babe from his knee—he was not 
wont to do so. The wife looked on wondering—and when 
she smoothed the pillow on the lounge, felt an unnatural 


$200,000,00 

The deferred payments to carry interest from date, and 
> possession and title to remain with Mr. Washington till paid 
3 in full, with the proviso of obtaining possession at any time, 
heat. The morning came; he said he must go to work—but N by thirty days’ notice, when the Association is prepared, and 
his hand trembled—his limbs refused to do their offico—the } does pay the entire amount of purchase money. 


PLILILIOILOL OS. 


coat was not taken from the wall that day; his cane stood } The Association is now in possession of the funds to pay 
in its corner—a carriage before the gate. Dawn after dawn $ the first instalment of $57,000, on the first of January next 
whitened the heavens and the earth—there was no change. ¢ Mr. Washington has proffered to relinquish the interest en- 
The wife slept not—her love watched and waited, and cried $ tire, if the principal is paid on the 22nd of February. It 
yearningly to God for his life. But there are giad tidings; } then only remains for every one to use their utmost exer- 
rejoice even as you tremble, sweet wife—“The doctor says N tions, so that the entire sum will be made available on the 


he won’t die.” 

Perhaps we did not hear aright. It may be the child ex- 
claimed, “The doctor says she won’t die!” 

If it was the mother! she upon whose hands, whose feet, 
whose heart, whose every faculty a little world depended 
for its sunshine, almost for its continuance, how doubly dear 
the gentle assurance of the good doctor! Did you ever feel 
a silence more ominous than reigns in the household when 
“mother is sick?” The babe mourns at its play—the chil- 
dren look about absently in a hopeless kind of way—the 
very furniture seems mutely asking where she is whose care 
it has known so long. Every footstep echoes hollowly, every 
heart sighs involuntarily, and seems asking itself if it has 
done that which the sight of a green grave would condemn. 
There are prayers going up all over the honse—the husband 
comes in hurriedly—asks no questions—answers no queries, 
but goes stealthily to one darkened chamber, and there, 
perhaps, when heart and hope almost desert him, he hears 
the blessed words, “The doctor says she won’t die!” 

He st ‘ - as grave when he goes down; he tells the 


22nd of February, 1859; on which ever-memorable day the 
actual possession may then pass to the “ Ladies’ Mount Ver 
non Association.” The sum of one dollar constitutes a com 
tributor a member of the Association. Every lady in America 
onght to be proud to enrol herself among the contributors! 
We annex a list of the officers of the Association, to whom 
money may be remitted by mail. 

Recent.—Miss ANN PAMELA CuNNINGHAM, South Carolina 

Vicr-Recents.—Mrs. Anna Cora Ritchie, Richmond, Vir: 
ginia; Mrs. Alice H. Dickinson, Wilmington, North Care 
lina; Mrs. Philoclea Edgeworth Eve, Augusta, Georgia; Mrs. 
Octavia Walton Le Vert, Mobile, Alabama; Mrs. Catharine 
A. McWillie, Jackson, Mississippi; Mrs. Margaretta S. Morse, 
New Orleans, Louisiana: Mrs. Mary Rutledge Fogg, Nash 
ville, Tennessee; Mrs. Elizabeth M. Walton, St. Louis, Mis 
souri; Miss Mary Morris Hamilton, New York City, N. Y.; 
Mrs. Louisa Ingersoll, Greenough, Boston, Mass.; Mrs. Abbs 
Isabella Little, Portland, Maine; Mrs. Susan L. Pellet, Seo- 
retary, Richmond, Virginia; George W. Riggs, Esq., Trev 
surer, Washington, D. C. 
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“A BREEZE FROM NAHANT.”—Under this suggestive title,} “A Doustine Hearr.”—It is not often that a poet’s genius 
one of our contributors sends us the following :— ; is transmitted to his children. Barry Cornwall, however, has 

“What a delicious sense of exhilaration it gives me—this } * daughter, Adelaide Ann Proctor, who has lately written 
riding on the beach. The beach, of all beaches; so triumph- 3 N many beautiful lyrics. Here is under the caption of 
ant in its unbroken reputation, so hard, and smooth, and ; “A Doubting Heart,” which in a volume of her 
grand, reaching far out to the throbbing ocean, as if that } Poems lately published in London. Is it not exquisite? 
were its only fit associate, against which its grey bosom % Where are the swallows fled? 
rests in perfect contentment. Frozen and dead, 
4] have ridden here often when the life-blood flowed feebly Se 
through my veins, and the flush of health had vanished Far over purple seas, 
from my cheek, for the beach has no jostlers to give an in- They wait, in sumny ease, 
valid @ throb of pain, nor an ‘old settler,’ a reminder that To eee bap — home once more. 
‘things arn’t as they war in his day,’ nor a deceiving spinster Wh t the f die? 
a fear lest her teeth should drop out, while her wig drops y ‘enn they Iie 
down, but remains the same ancient, pleasant, old conser- In the cold tomb, heedless of tears or rain. 
vative. What she laughs so mockingly at the innovating Oh, doubting heart! 
finger of time; or scoffs so loudly at the ‘Age of Progress; They only sleep below 

he soft white ermine snow. 
or rests so calmly when Young America is prancing about, While Winter winds shall blow, 
and threatening in high-heeled boots, aspiring dicky, and To breathe and smile upon you soon again. 
tobacco fumes, to alter the world from beginning to end? The sun has hid its rays 
Surely, nothing else. _ These many days: 
“It is an oasis, luring and pleasant; a type of the endless baton “oe, tection a the earth? 
peace lying far beyond the ocean’s low boundary line of The stormy clouds on high 
deepening blue—a landmark well-beloved when other land- Veil the same sunny sky, 
marks are changing, or mournfully fading out of sight into outta Sk me ble, natrth. 
the depths of things that were. And, alas! how much that 
is preci and | ted is there! how much to which the Fair yg -phdnee mS 
shroud of the past clings ever! how much that the torn What sound can break the silence of despair? 
heart will not give up as dead! And on such leaves the Oh, doubting heart! 
very soul itself places its marks! Fashion, wealth, and The sky is overcast, 
ss A . Yet stars shall rise at last, 

beauty greet me at every turn, until I would fain believe Brighter for darkness past, 
that life has no struggles; nothing to do but place golden And angels’ silver voices stir the air. 
pinions beneath the gaily flitting hours. Many a bright- 
eyed equestrian is leading her beautiful animal close to the 2 Taz Revivat or ARcuERY.—The graceful and healthy prac- 
water’s edge, where the bubbling froth lingers a moment, § tice of archery is again becoming fashionable. Archery clubs 
and then is gone. Fairy and manly forms in gipsy habili- ~ $ are springing up, not only in England, but in the United 
ments poise gracefully on the foamy crest; lilliputan skiffs, $ States. One of the oldest archery clubs in this country be- 
with others of more pretentious growth lie all about, or $ longs to Philadelphia: in fact we believe it is the pioneer 
with snowy sails was gd voices of mirth and music } one. The cultivation of this healthful amusement cannot 
far out on the ocean’s m, while I drop the reins as my $ be too much recommended. Those, who wish to engage in 
thoughts roam backward, and I wondering ask, ‘Where 3 it, may thank us for the information that the best bows aro 
now is Starlight, the flashing-eyed Indian maiden, whose 3 made by Feltham, in London. They are of various sizes, 
beauty was the delight of many tribes? Is the music of } from five feet two inches to five feet six inches long, and 
these waves the same that greeted her as her tiny mocca- $ weigh from twenty-two to forty-eight ounces. The backing 
sined feet lingered on the sand, while her quick ear caught : is flat and of hickory, the inside, or belly, as it is called, of 
with a rare intelligence the varied sounds of ocean language? \ palm, and round. The bows are sometimes constructed of 
Where are the shells and mosses her taper, brown fingers : one piece of wood, and are then called slips, and sometimes 
lovingly gathered as she softly whispered, How good is tho } y of two united longitudinally, then they are termed backed 
Great Spirit! The impulsive admiration of an untrained y bows. Both are made of yew, hickory, palm or lancewood. 
soul, yet more truly admiration because it was untrained. N The arrows are tipped with steel at the point, and delicately 
Where is Eagle King, the brave, young warrior, her lover, $ feathered at the butt, weighing from three to four ounces, 
with whom in the light canoe on the bounding wave she g and measuring from twenty-two to twenty-four inches in 
experienced that wild exhilaration of feeling, that irrepres- N length. The wood is pine, with rosewood inlaid at the point. 
sible sense of happiness, which prudery and convertionalism } The target is made of rye straw, woven into bands, covered 
could not shake a finger at because they did not exist?’ with canvas, and is thirty inches in diameter. Four circles 

“Does a thread of the redoubtable garment that pur- 3 are painted around the centre, in guid, red, blue, black and 
chased yonder celebrated promontory remain, or, with its } white, outside of which is the petticoat of green. Besides 
red owner, has it passed away? Does no echo lengthen, as } theee equipments there are needed the guard, the shooting 
of old, the war-whoop, or are all traces of the fleet-footed glove, the belt, the tassel, and the grease-box. 
perished out of sight? Sad; they are gone, and none are — 
left to point out the places they loved, nor the forest where Mr. Benepicr’s Novetet.—The length, to which this 
they hunted. Gone! gone! and their posterity—whore? $ novelet has extended, will prevent the publication of the 
Marking high on the roll of fame the poet name? Bearing $ one by the editor and publisher, promised for this year. 
far down as ages run a golden impress? Fondly remem-} The public will find the less to regret in this, we believe, 
bered, and with tears? Ah! no; gone to the dust that gave % because the power and originality of “Catharine Lincoln” 
them birth; and all that is left of them, and all that is } has made it one of the most popula stories ever published 
found to tell where they made their graves, are a few time- } in “Peterson.” 
eaten weapons, and bones so vast of size that we are lost in —! 
wonder when we think men so large and powerfully strong “Open Your Mourn anp Sxut Your Eres.”—The spirited 
have lived, ‘served their day and generation,’ and died. line engraving, which we give, in tlis mux ber, is one of the 

“Gone, and left no trace behind. Kare Carrot.” ‘ happiest efforts of Mr. Tilman. 
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Our Dictionary or NEEDLEWOREK.—With this number we, Woman: Her Mission and Life. By Adolphe Nonod D, 
complete “Our Dictionary of Needlework,” which, to judge 3 D. Translated from the French. 1 vol. New York: Shel im 
from the letters received, has been eminently popular. It } Blakeman & Co.—The author of this work, one of the mog 
is our intention, shortly, to issue it complete, in a volume $ eminent Protestant divines of France, was doubtless known 
by itself, and at a rvvgjto place it within reach of the mil- to more than one of our readers, for he preached, du. ng 
lion: thus, those who it for reference, can have it, in a ¢ many years, to large audiences in Paris. The beauty and 
neat book by itself, so that they need not be compelled to 3 simplicity of style, the evangelical piety that breathes op 


refer to the Magazine. 

Artists’ Goons, &c.—Tho well known firm of J. E. Tilton 
has opened a house in Boston, Mass., a move made necessary 
by their increased business. ‘The store at Salem, Mass., is 
still continued as a branch. 


every page, and the ability with which the character and 
duties of the Christian woman are portrayed, ought to give 
3 the volume before us an extensive sale, among our fair 
countrywomen. The translation is good. 

Redgauntlet. By the author of “ Waverley.” 2 vols. @ 
mo. Boston: Ticknor &@ Co.—These, the thirty-fifth and 


POPP OS. 


Our Stortzs—The Nashua (N. H.) Oasis says:—“The 
stories of ‘Peterson’ are more robust than those of other 
ladies’ periodicals.” We are gratified to observe that this is 
the general opinion. 


thirty-sixth volumes of the “Household Edition of Scott's 
Novels,” remind us that this elegantly printed series rapidly 
approaches its close. Now, therefore, is a good time, for 
those who have neglected to purchase the work, to place it 
in their libraries. We may add that the appearance of thi 
beautiful edition has induced us to reperuse the Waverley 
Novels, and we find them, in spite of Bulwer, Dickens ang 
Thackeray, head and shoulders above anything of the king 
in English or American literature. 
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A Cyclopedia of Commerce and Commercial Navigation. 
Ellited by J. Smith Homans, and by J. Smith Homans, Jr. 
lvol. Royal octavo, New York: Harper & Brothers.—This < 
is a work of two thousand pages, double column, royal N PARLOR AMUSEMENTS. 
octavo; and as the preface sets forth, “is a compendium of 3 CLAPPERATION; OR, THE Goose’s HistoRy.—This game wag 
commercial knowledge, including articles upon the trade of 2 suggested by the ancient one of Coach, but is much altered 
every important maritime country and city in the world; N to avoid both the necessity of young and old making them- 
copious and reliable statistics upon the staple productions $ selves giddy by twirling round when their names are men- 
of every climate; essays upon commercial subjects; synopses 2 tioned, and to effect a compromise in the redemption of the 
of the laws regulating commerce; and, generally, informa- N forfeits; the ordinary mode being often singularly tiresome. 
tion and statistics upon every important commercial sub- N In the Ifistory of the Goose, a commencement of which is 
ject.” The want of such a work has long been felt in the } appended, to show the sort of story which should be invented 
United States. The only attempt to supply that want, $ for the occasion, no notice is to be taken when her name 
hitherto, was made about twenty-five years ago, when 3 occurs, but whenever the word Drake or Doctor is men 
McCulloch’s Dictionary of Commerce and Commercial Navi- $ tioned, every one is to clap their hands once, unless the two 
gation was reprinted; but the reprint was not only deficient : are joined, when two merry claps must sound. Any one 
in information regarding the United States, but contained } omitting to clap at the right place, or clapping when the 
much matter that is now obsolete. The public really owe a } Goose is named, pays a forfeit, aiid all the forfeits may be 
debt of gratitude, therefore, to the Harpers, for publishing 3 red d by quoting two lines of verse, varied by kissing 
this later and more satisfactory Cyclopedia. No counting- 3 the mantelpiece, if the little ones present prefer it to the 
room, even that of the smallest country store, ought to be } former mode. “A Goose, feeling out of spirits one morning, 
without the work. The copy on our table is handsomely $ consulted her favorite Dr. Drake (two claps,) who advised 
bound in sheep extra; but the volume may be had also in 3 her to go a long journey to foreign countries, which she re- 





SOPLLPLOP 


POLLLLS. 





muslin, or half calf, if preferred. There are twenty-six maps 
and engravings in the book. T. B. Peterson & Brothers are 
the agents for Philadelphia. 

The Bench and Bar of Georgia. By Stephen F. Miller. 1 
vol. Philada: J. B. Lippincott & Co.—Few states have given 
a larger number of eminent men to the legal profession than 


solved todo. So making, by the Doctor’s advice, (one clap) 
3 a good meal of cabbage-stalks and apple-parings, she set out 
$ from Dingle Farm, escorted by Dr. Drake (two claps.) A 
} shrill scream soon announced some disaster, and the Doctor 
3 (one clap) was obliged to extract two thorns from one of the 
Goose’s wings, and to bathe her foot, stung by nettles, ina 


Georgia. We recall the names of R. H. Wilde, W. H. Craw- : ditch, before they could proceed. After this they got on 
ford, Forsyth, Berrien, Lamar, and numerous others. The } Pretty well, though Goose was so fat she could not have 
present volume is an attempt, and quite a successful one, to } forced her way through one of the stiles, had not the Doctor 


perpetuate the memory of these men, by personal anecdotes, § (one clap) given her a good push behind. Part of the jour- 
sketches of their lives, &c. &c. The book is neatly printed. { ney lay through a meadow, in which two Miss Chickens, 
s 


Lotus-Eating. By G. W. Curtis. 1 vol.,12 mo. New York: % admiring the Goose and the Drake (one clap,) joined them; 
Harper € Brothers—It gratifies us to chronicle a new edi- 3 but they talked so fast, the Doctor (one clap) soon gave 


tion of this charming summer book. Nocotemporary writer ; ‘tem to understand their company was unacceptable. A 


s . 
has keener or more delicate relish for outward Nature ; ©°¢k in the neighborhood looked disposed to fight Dr. Drake 


than Howadji Curtis, nor a more felicitous style in describ- s ove aan as ‘aaa Vt saa yediehas te 


. ot lap. 
ing her. Niagara, Saratoga, and Newport, as depicted in $ (one — 
this book, shine, goldenly, through an oriental haze, like a 3 nity to engage in duels, only quacked a haughty reply, and 


sunrise by Turner. 
History of King Richard the Second of England. By 


went on with his patient.” 


s 
s 





Jacob Abbott. 1 volgi6 mo. New York: Harper @ Bro- 
thers.—This is a new Volume of that fascinating series for $ ART RECREATIONS. 
juveniles, “ Abbotts Illustrated Histories ;” and the subject,: For Grecian Paintine.—J. E. Tilton & Co. Boston and 


Lee 


Richard the Lion-Hearted, makes it one of the most enter- N Salem, Mass., publish the following fine and desirable en- 
taining of the sett. The volume is embellished with an N gravings, which they send by mail, post-paid, on receipt of 
ry 

price. 


illuminated title-page and numerous engravings. 
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5 Siseof Plate. Price. 
Hiawatha’s Wooing, 14 by 18 $1,50 
The Farm Yard, 13 by 19 1,50 
\ge and Infancy, 16 by 22 2,00 
‘The Happy Family, 13 by 17 1,25 
Les Orphelines, 9 by 11 1,00 
The Jewsharp Lesson, 9 by 11 60 
The Little Bird, 9 by 11 60 

line, (Longfellow.) 16 by 22 1,00 
Rentalen Cenci, 16 by 22 1,00 


3 
N 


a 
s 


: 
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Black Cake.—Dissolve a teaspoonful of pearlash in a little 
new milk, and set it by in a warm place. Then cream one 
pound of butter, and add to it two pounds of flour, nine 
eggs, (well beaten,) and one pint of molasses. Beat the 
whole well together, and then add a wineglassful of brandy, 
and a teacupful of sweet cream, 

Another Black Cake.—One pound of sugar, one quart of 

molasses, six eggs, one teacupful of ginger, one cupful of 
cream, half a pound of butter, two teaspoonfuls of saleratus, 
with fruit and spices to your liking. Mix like pound cake, 


These are intended for Grecian and Antique Painting, and 3 and bake in the same way. 
have full and separate rules how to paint each object, how g Yankee Cake.—The ingredients are:—One teacupful of 


to mix each color. 


They also continue to publish new and } butter, two cupfuls of sugar, four eggs, three cupfuls of 


desirable things in this line, of which they send notice to } bread dough, two teaspoonfuls of soda, (dissolved) four tea- 


their customers. 


N 
N 


spoonfuls of cream of tartar, and whatever essence you pre- 


Seminaries, Dealers and Teachers furnished with the § fer. 


above, and all Artists’ Goods at a liberal discount. 


York Cake.—One pound of sugar, one pint of molasses, 


Setts of the best English Oil Colors in tubes, varnish, oils, ; two cupfuls of lard or butter, one pint of sweet milk, four 
prushes, and the other needful materials for Grecian and 3 eggs, two teaspoonfuls of salzratus, cinnamon and ginger to 


Antique Painting, furnished for three dollars. 
pictures for use at thirteen cents each. 


: 


Small trial $ $ your liking, and enough flour to form a good cake dough. 
Dover 


Cake.—One pound of sugar, half a pound of butter, 


Improvements made from time to time in these and other $ $ one pound of flour, six eggs, half a pint of cream, a teaspoon- 
styles, will be communicated to our customers, witout extra § ful of soda, and the flavor you most prefer. Three-quarters 


charge. 

Directions to our new style Antique Painting, Grecian 
Painting, Oriental and Potichomanie, furnished full and com- 
plete (so that any child may learn without other instruction,) 
for one dollar, post-paid, with rules for varnish, &c. 

Purchasers to the amount of five dollars, are entitled to 
all our directions free. Persons ordering the directions for 
one dollar, and after buying materials to the amount of five 
dollars, may deduct the one dollar paid for directions. 

Address, J. E. TILTON & CO., 

Publishers and Dealers in Artists’ Goods, Boston, where 
they have established their principal house, for the better 
accommodation of a large and increasing business. 





ORIGINAL REO@IPTS FOR CAKES. 
Rhode Island Gingerbread.—Mix the ingredients as fol- 
lows, and bake them one hour:—Two pints of flour, two 
pints brown sugar, two pints butter—nicely creamed, one 
pint milk, two tablespoonfuls of ginger, two tablespoonfuls 
of ci two t fuls of cloves, one teaspoonful of 





nutmeg, one teaspoonful of pearlash, three eggs, some wine, 
and a wineglassful of brandy. If you please, you can add 
fruit, * 


Fruit Cake.—One pound of sugar, one pound of flour, ten 
eggs, two pounds of raisins, one pouud of currants, (picked 
and washed,) and one pound of citron. Beat the sugar and 
butter together until d, then beat the eggs, and add 
them in, beating thoroughly; also put in a portion of cin- 
namon and mace, as much as is agreeable to you, and a small 
quantity of brandy. 

Doughnuts.—One and a half pints of rich milk, half a pint 
of melted butter and lard, half a teacupful of sugar, some 
salt, half of a small sized tablespoonful of ground cinnamon, 
and four eggs—well beaten. Let your dough rise in your 
crock, and then make it up into a loaf not very stiff. After- 





ward work it up again, cut out your cakes, and let-them rise: 


before you bake them. 

Cup Cake.—The necessary materials are:—Two cupfuls of 
sugar, one cupful of butter, four cupfula of cream, three 
cupfuls of flour, four eggs, and two teaspoonfuls of dissolved 
mleratus. Bake in small cups—greased, so that the cakes 





May be readily turned out. 


Soft Cakes in little Pans—Rub one pound and a half of 
butter into two pounds of flour, and add one wineglassful of 
wine, one wineglassful of rose-water, two wineglassfuls of 
yeast, some nutmeg, cinnamon, and raisins. Bake in little 
pans, 


SLLOLLS 


SLPLILLLS. 


wares. 





$ 
~ one quart of mol 


of a pound of raisins or currants are an improvement. 

Queen Cake.—One pound of butter—well worked, and one 
pound of sugar. Beat the butter and eggs together to a 
cream; beat ten eggs very light, and add them in by degrees. 
Mix in one pound of flour sifted fine. 

Pint Cake—One pint of dough, one teacupful of sugar, 
one teacupful of butter, three eggs, one teaspoonful of 
pearlash, with the addition of some raisins and spices. 

Composition Cake.—One pound of flour, one pound of sugar, 
half a pound of butter, seven eggs, half a pint of cream, and 
a gill of brandy. 





ORIGINAL RECEIPTS FOR BEVERAGES. 


Beer.—To four gallons of water take two pounds of sugar, 
, half a t l of ginger, one pint 
sots, two spoonfuls of cream of tartar, one and a half spoon- 
fuls of ground allspice. Put the spices into bags; heat the 
water and pour it over the spices; mix the whole of the in- 
gredients in an open vessel, let it stand over night, then 
skim off the top of the liquid, take out the bags of spices, 
aud pour it carefully into jugs, bottles, or a keg; it will be 
fit for use in twenty-four hours. 

French Raspberry Vinegar.—Take a sufficiency of the ripe 
berries, and mash them well. Then pour the juice, and 
mashed fruit into a bug, and press the liquor through it iato 
a vessel. To each quart of juice take one pound of white 
sugar, and one pint of the best vinegar. Mix together the 
juice and vinegar, and give them a boil; when boiled, add 
in—gradually—the sugar, and boil and skim until the scum 
ceases to rise. Cork tightly, and stow away in a cool place, 

Nectar Cream.—One gallon of water; four pounds of white 
sugar; four ounces of tartaric acid; four tablespoonfuls of 
flour, and the whites of four eggs. Beat the ingredients well 
together, then boil them for three minutes; let the mixture 
cool, and then add one ounce of essence of lemon. When 
using it, take one-third portion of syrup to two-thirds water, 
and add a little super-carbonate of soda. 

Currant Shrub.—Prepare your currants as you would for 
making jelly. To one gallon of juice, add three pounds of 
sugar, one quart of brandy or whiskey. Put the juice and 
sugar on to simmer, then take it off the fire, and let it cool 
before you add the spice. Put into it orange peel or allspice. 

Figg Nog.—Use five or six eggs to half @ gallon of milk. 
Beat the yolks and whites separately, bring the milk toa 
boil, and then add the yolks. Sweeten to your taste, stir in 
the whites, and then add the quantity of brandy you prefer, 
The milk may be either cold or warm. 
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AND TABLE RECEIPTS. 





Blackberry Wine.—Measure your berries and bruise them ; ¢ 
to every gallon add one quart of boiling water, and let the 
mixture stand twenty-four hours, stirring occasionally; then 3 
strain the liquor into @ cask, and to every gallon add two 3} 
ponnds of sugar. Cork tight, and let it remain until the 
following October, when your wine will be ready for use. 

Prime ‘Summer Beer.—T2ke ten gallons of water to three 
quarts of mol , two tablespoonfuls of gingen, two table- 
spovnfuls of allspice, the same quantity of cinaamon, one 
grated nutmeg, and one tablespoonful of cream of tartar. 
Mix the ingredients with boiling water, and fill up your 





To Curs 4 Burn.—Take a tablespoonful of lard, half , 
tablespoonful of spirits of turpentine, a piece of rosin as big 
as a hickory-nut, (of the walnut kind—a trifle larger thay 
a large nutmeg,) and simmer them together until melted, 
It makes a salve, which, when cold, may be applied to 
linen cloth, and lay it over the burn. If immediately 
wanted, spread it on a cloth as soon as melted, it wil 
very soon cool. It has been applied after the corroding 
effects of chemicai poison, after a foot has been burnt by 
boiling sugar, after severe scalds; and in every case the suf. 
ferer obtained perfect ease in ten or fifteen minutes after it 


vessel with cold water. 

Currant Wine.—To one quart of juice extracted from your 
fruit, add three quarts of water, and three pounds of sugar. 
Keep the vessel—into which you put your ingredients—open 
for ten days, and fill it up every day until done working; 
then cork it closely. 


was used. It may be applied two or three times a day, orag 
often as the cloth becomes dry. 

CoLLopION IN ERysipeLas.—Dr. Baumann employs collo 
dion in all cases, and has found it, even in several cases of 
erysipelas of the face, and in one case of phlegmonous erysi- 
pelas of the thigh, highly useful. He first gives an emetic, 
and then daily applies the collodion to the parts. The re 
covery is rapid, and no ill consequences have been observed, 








ORIGINAL RECEIPTS FOR PICKLES. 
Tomato Pickle.—Cleanse your tomatoes, and puncture N 
them slightly. Then fill your vessel with alternate layers 3 
of tomatoes and salt, using as much water as will dissolve 3 To Cleanse and Prevent the Hair Falling Off—Take two 
the salt; let them remain thus for eight or ten days, and 3 large handfuls of rosemary leaves, a piece of common soda 
then to every gallon of tomatoes add two bottlefuls of ground } about the size of a hazel nut, and a drachm of camphor. Put 
mustard, four ounces of ground ginger, four ounces of pep- $ it in a jug, pour on it a quart of boiling water, and cover it 
per—lightly bruised, one ounce of cloves, one dozen of N closely to keep the steam in. Let it stand for twelve hours, 
onions—sliced. Cover the whole with vinegar. 3 then strain it, and add a wineglassful of rum. It is then 
Sliced Cucumbers.—Slice your cucumbers in small pieces, } ready for use. If the hair falls off much, the wash ought to 
also some onions; let them remain in salt for one day and 3 be applied to the roots, with a piece of sponge every other 
night, and then squeeze them out, and put them in jars; add 3 day, taking care to wet the skin thoroughly. Then rub dry 
to them black pepper—ground, ginger, mustard, and if you } with a towel, brush well, and use only as much pomade as 
choose, mace. Fill the jars with vinegar, tie them up close 3 will keep down the short hairs, as the wash makes the hair 
with bladders, and after standing for four or six hours, pour } soft and glossy. This will keep good for several months in 





RECEIPTS FOR THE TOILET. 


off the vinegar, boil it, and then refill the jars with it. When 2 bottles well corked, and a piece of camphor in each. 


cool, tie them up. $ To Improve the Growth of Eyebrows.—Clip them occasion- 
Pickled Damson.—Boil together three pounds of sugar, } ally with a pair of scissors to make them grow long; and rub 
one ounce of cloves, one ounce of cinnamon, and one quart } them once a day (at bed time) with the following mixture: 
of vinegar. Seed seven pounds of fruit, and pour the boiling $ N Palma Christi oil, three ounces} il of lavender, one drachm. 
syrup over it. The next day scald the fruit and syrup to ; To Remove Sunburn.—Rectified spirits of wine, one ounce; 
gether, and if the syrup should not prove thick enough, pour } water, eight ounces; half an ounce of orange-flower water, or 
it off, and boil it a few minutes. $ one ounce of rosewater; diluted muriatic acid, a teaspoonful; 
Pickled Onions—Peel some small onions, and lay them } mix. This is to be used after washing. 
in salt and water for one day—shifting them once during 
that time. Dry them inacloth. According to the quantity 3 
of your onions, take sufficient white wine vinegar, cloves, : 
mace, and a little pepper; boil this pickle, and then pour it 3 
over the onions. When cold, cover them closely. 





TABLE RECEIPTS. 

Tomato Catsup.—One quart best vinegar, 44 oz. mace, 
oz. cloves, 14 oz. black pepper, 44 oz. Jamaica pepper, 14 0. 
long pepper, % oz. ginger, 14 oz. mustard seed, twenty-five 

i , fifty t toes, six heads of garlic, one stick of 
' SICK-ROOM, NURSERY, &c. horseradish. On the fifty tomatoes throw 3é Ib. of salt, and 

To Curt Rixcworm.—The hairs are to be cut short, the 3 let them stand three days. Boil the above ingredients (ex- 
creamy fluid let out of the pustules, and the crusts removed } cept the tomatoes) half an hour, then peel the tomatoes, and 
by linseed poultices. The denuded surface is then to be : add them to it, boil them together half an hour, strain them 
covered with a thin layer of oil of naphtha, over which a $ through a sieve, and when cold bottle it. 
flannel compress is to be placed, the whole being secured by : Sauce for Plum Pudding—aA good sauce for plum pué- 
an oil-silk cap. The application is to be renewed twice a >: 3 3 ding may be made by melting some fresh butter in the way 
day, first well washing the parts with soap and water; and : ’ butter is usually melted for sauce. Then add to it some 
the surface of the scalp is to be carefully searched, in order $ $ : brandy, either a wineglassful or half of one, (according to 
to detect any small favous pustules that may have appeared. : the quantity of sauce required,) sweeten it to the taste with 
These must be pricked with a pin, the matter removed, and : moist sugar. Give the whole two or three whisks over the 
the surface covered with thé oil. This evolution of pustules ; fire, and serve it in a sauce tureen. 
is successive, so that the hair must be kept short in the} Baroness’s Pudding.—Three-quarters of a pound of suet, 
vicinity, that their advent may be watched. This applica- § ° three-quarters of a pound of flour, three-quarters of a pound 
tion secures the rapid abortion of the pustules; but when » 3 of raisins, (weighed after stoning,) and a pinch of salt. Mix 
the scaip is too tender to bear it, it should be mixed with well with new milk, and boil in a cloth four hours and a half. 
other less irritating oils, of which the huile de cade (empy- $ ; We can confidently recommend this pudding, and would ad- 
reumatic oil of juniper,) is one of the best. § vise our subscribers to try it as soon as they possibly can. 

Pov.tiog For 4 FrsTer.—Boil bread in lees of strong beer; Browning for Cakes.—Half a pound of moist sugar, two 
apply the poultice in the general manner. This has saved 3 ounces of butter; add a little water. Simmer till brown. A 
many a limb from amputation. > little of this mixture will/give a rich color to cakes. 
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Liquid Sherbet.—Dissolve two pounds of loaf sugar in § To Remove Grease Stains from Paper —Gently warm the 
oe gallon of water, and simmer over a slow fire. When ; greased or spotted part of the paper, and then press upon it 
cooling, add one ounce of acetic acid and three-quarters of a N pieces of blotting paper, one after another, so as to absorb 

of tartaric acid; mix it together, and when cold, add $ 3 as much of the grease as possible. Have ready some fine, 
one shilling’s worth of essence of pineapple. Put a twen- $ $ clear, essential oil of turpentine heated almost to a boiling 
tieth part of this mixture into each of twenty wine bottles, } N state, warm the greased leaf a little, and then, with a soft, 
snd part fill them with clear water. Before corking, add to N clean brush, wet the heated turpentine both cides of the 
ech one scruple of carbonate of soda. 3 spctted part. By repeating this application, the grease wiil 

Substitute for Coffee.—Scrape clean three or four good par- 3 be extracted. Lastly, with another brush, dipped in recti- 
mips, cut them into thin slices, bake till well brown, grind 3 fied spirits of wine, go over the place, and the grease will no 
or crush, and use in the same manner as coffee, from which N longer appear, neither will the paper be discolored. 
itis scarcely distinguishable. 3 How to Cool a Room.—The Scientific American says that 

Lemon Cheese.—Grate the rind of two lemons, half pound 3 the simplest and cheapest way to cool a room is to wet a 
of sugar, and the same quantity of butter and eggs. 3 cloth of any size, the larger the better, and suspend it in the 
3 place you want cooled. Let the room be well ventilated, 
} and the temperature will sink from ten to twenty degrees in 
$ less than an hour. During such a terrid term as we have 


MISCELLANEOUS RECEIPTS. $ had this would be worth trying. 


hod iting B 5 . ‘ To Remove Mildew.—Take two ounces of chloride of lime, 
AM of Uniting nents 108 Fire— pour on it a quart of boiling water, then add three quarts of 
Take one ounce of sal-ammoniac, and one of common salt, } N 


cold water; steep the linen twelve hours, when every spot 
an equal quantity of calcined tartar, and as much of bell- $ Al be extracted; This Will bes 
metal, with three ounces of antimony; pound well all to- $ — — tn anes 2) Gap emigaay ee 


> buttermilk and chalk recipe so often used. 
gether, and sift it. Put this into a piece of linen, and enclose How to Clean Leather Gaiters—The following will give 
it well all round with fuller’s earth, about an inch thick. $ 

} them a good polish. The whites of three eggs evaporated 
lat it dry; then put it between two crucibles over a slow § S till the substance left resembles the common gum, dissolved 
fire, to get heat by degrees. Push on the fire till the lump N ees 


in a pin i 
becomes red-hot, and melted altogether; let the whole cool N S fill oar put into an ordinary wine bottle, and 
gradually, and pound it into powder. When you want to $ Sm take Gr Spot tof P ed Walls.—With a piece 
solder anything, put the two pieces you want to join ona 

§ of flannel, dipped in spirits of wine, go carefully over the 
table, approaching their extremities, as near as you can, to $ 

$ injured parts once, (or twice if very bad,) when the spots 
oneanother. Make a crust of fuller’s earth, so that holding $ Be ss 

2 will be entirely erased from the paper, which will look as 
to each piece and passing under the joint, it should open sith dawned 
> 


over it on the top; then throw some of your powder between 

and over the joint. Have some borax, which put into hot < N To Clean White Feathers-—Wash them well in soft water, 
spirits of wine till it is consumed, and with a feather rub } 3 with white soap and blue; rab them through very clean, 
your powder at the joint; you will see it immediately boil. ° 3 white paper, beat them on the paper, shake them before the 


} fire, dry them in the air, and afterward curl them. 
As soon as the boiling stope, the consolidation is made; if § ; * r= F iB Cassie tg ielieve tae Ginn, Weems 
there be any roughness grind it off on a stone. N eather 
The Process of Obtaining a Fac-simile of an Engraving.— 3 3 mart parte ts oy to the feathers, they will be 
The print is soaked first in a solution of potash, and then in 3 
one of tartaric acid. This produces a perfect diffusion of > To Restore Peachcolor Ribbon when turning Red.—Salt 
crystals in bi-tartrate of potash, through the texture of the N of potash dissolved in water; place the ribbon on « clean 
unprinted part of the paper. As this salt repels oil, the ink $ 3 table, and apply the mixture with a sponge. 
roller may now be passed over the surface, without trans- $ 
ferring any of its contents to the paper, except in thoso : 
parts to which the ink had been originally applied. The ink } 
of the print prevents the saline matter from penetrating : FASHIONS FOR SEPTEMBER. 
wherever it is present, and wherever there is no saline mat-} F1G. 1.—Dress or Brown Sr1x, with a double skirt. The 
ter present the ink adheres; so that many impressions may ; upper skirt is trimmed with diamonds of black velvet and 
be taken, as in lithography. N lace. The corsage is made high, with revers trimmed to 
To Clean and Remove Fly-marks from Gilt Frames.— 3 correspond with the skirt. The sleeves are composed of two 
First cleanse the gliding with a camel’s-hair brush, using } large puffs, and finished at the hand with a deep cuff. Cap 
the following detergent fiuid for the purpose. Water, one ; of lace ornamented with bows of ribbon. 
pint; borax, half an ounce; carbonate of ammonia, a quarter ; Fic. 1.—A WALKING DREss OF DARK GREEN SILK, made 
of an ounce. Use the fluid freely with the brush, doing the : with two skirts. The upper skirt is open at the sides, form- 
frame in portions of about a foot ata time. Let the frame } ing a kind of apron in front. This is trimmed with a lattice 
dry by the ordinary influence of the air, but do not attempt ; work of velvet. The body is high and plain, with a very 
to rub it with either linen or silk upon any account. When ; long point in front. The sleeves are very full, with a largo 
the frame is dry, those portions which are very much worn { pointed jockey at the top, and a small pointed cuff at the 
may be restored by touching the parts with another fine ‘ hand. Bonnet of white silk. 
brash imbued with shell gold that is sold by the artiste’ } N Fie. m.—Straw Bonnet, trimmed with long sprays of 
colormen. 3 grass. The face trimming consists of a very full tulle cap, 
To Wash Flannels, dc., without Shrinking—Beat up a } with a bunch of roses and leaves placed low on one side, and 
nice lather with soap and warm water; let the flannels lay a plait of green velvet over the top of the head. 
in it a short time, and then wash them well, taking care not} Fic. 1v.—NgAPOLITAN Bonnet, with a cape and band across 
to rub them with soap, as that makes them hard. Hose ; the top, of white silk. A bunch of green leaves, scarlet 
N 
; 
; 











should always be hung up by the feet. flowers and grasvés, is placed on the left side. 

Cleaning Black Kid Boots—Take three parts of the white General RemaRks.—The new dress goods have scarcely 
of eggs, and one of best black ink, mix them together ; made their appearance yet, but most of the fall silks which 
have been opened have either double skirts, or a single skirt 


thoroughly, and apply the mixture to the article with a soft $ 
Sponge. I have never known this to fail. ’ trimmed with two wide flounces. Three and four flounces 








or 
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are also worn, but are not of as new a style as the former,» IN Riprne-Hapits there is no material change of fashion, 
though to our taste they are much prettier than the two ¢ Several of those recently made have long basques. The con 
flounces. When the flounces have not woven borders, they $ sage is high to the throat, and trimmed with rows of brap. 
are frequently edged with puffings of ribbon or silk of a 3 debourgs of the same color as the habit; this trimming als 
pretty contrasting color with the dress. $ extends down each side of the basque. The sleeves are 

The Raphael body is still very popular, but for more com- } rather loose at the top, and gradually widen toward the 
* mon wear, the corsage cut high to the throat is most liked. 3 lower end, where they are slit up a few inches at the under 
Pointed waists are more fashionable than round ones, and } part and finished by a revers. The under-sleeves consist of 
the points on the hips as well as at the back and in front, } puffs of white nansouk fastened on bands at the wrist; anj 


still continue in favor. 

Streves are in endless variety, only they must not have 
the effect of fitting too closely to the arm, fulling of some 
kind from just below the sh down, is 'y for the 
present style. 


la. 





One of the prettiest fall dresses which has been made is" 


of silver-grey silk. The skirt has two rows of trimming 
formed of puffings. The corsage is high to the throat, and 
is ornamented in front with horizontal rows of puffings. 
The sleeves are in puffs from the shoulder to the wrist, and 
have turn-up cuffs of vandyked lace. Round the throat a 
quilling of lace, fastened in front by a bow and ends of blue 
ribbon. The cap adopted with this dress is of the Marie 
Stuart form, pointed in front of the forehead, trimmed with 
blue ribbon, and edged round the front by small pendent 
tassels. 

Trimmings in chequered and tartan patterns are at pre- 
sent much in favor with the Parisian ladies. In dresses 
with side-trimming, those trimmings are formed of some 
material different from the dress, and in a chequered pat- 
tern. Double skirts are bordered with bias rows of che- 
quered poplin, and one or two bonnets have been made with 
the crown composed of chequered velvet. 

A very pretty and simple style of Canezou is made of 
plain, clear muslin, in the following style. Round the edge, 
up the front, and round the throat, there is a puffing with 
running of colored ribbons, The whole is finished by a 
plaited frill of muslin, in the hem of which there is a run- 
ning of ribbon. Green and lilac are the favorite colors for 
trimming these muslin canezous, sleeves, &c. Sometimes 
both colors are combined with admirable effect. Another 
very elegant canezou, suited to evening dress, is made of 
embroidered tulle. It has rounded ends in front, crossed, 
the one over the other. It is low in the neck, and is edged 
all round with very fine guipure, beneath which is run a 
colored ribbon. This canezou should be worn with short 
sleeves of the same material, made with two puffs and a 
frill, trimmed with guipure and ribbon, corresponding with 
the canezou. The effect of the fine guipure, over blue or 
pink ribbon, is exquisitely beautiful. For a plainer style of 
evening dress, a canezou and sleeves of precisely the same 
pattern may be made of embroidered muslin, with insertion 
and trimming of Valenciennes lace. 


3 over the bands may be worn wristlets of black velvet, 4 
small, square collar of lawn or cambric completes the dress, 
} The riding hat is usually of colored felt or brown straw, 


3 ornamented with a feather, and a colored gauze veil may be 


yi worn. In Paris the riding hat of the old form (the chapeay 
3 Phomme) has of late lly been adopted in equestrian 
$ costume. 
$ Bonnets are made more in the Marie Stuart shape than 
: formerly. They are beginning to flatten on the top, come 
3 forward on the forehead and spread more at the side. To 
$ most faces this will be a very becoming fashion. A bean- 
tiful new fall bonnet is made of fine split straw bordered 
with cherry-colored ribbon, and ornamented with bunches 
of black grapes, arranged with an apparent negligence which 
is the very triumph of art. 

MANTILLAS AND TALMAS continue to be made quite large, 
and covered with pointed hoods. 








CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 


Fia. 1.—({ Colored Plate.)—Baxy’s Dress OF WHITE Camnnic, 
ornamented with rows of embroidery on the front. Cloak 
} of white cashmere, embroidered in silk. White silk, slightly 
N wadded, and trimmed with fringe and loops of ribbon. 

Fie. 1.—(Colored Plate.)—DRess FOR A LITTLE GIRL OF DARK 
BLUE SILK, with a woven trimming of black and white plaid. 

$ Talma of blue and white striped cashmere, with a hood. 
$ Bonnet of white satin, quilted. 

Fic. 11.—Greex Costums oF MarzE-cotor QuILTiIna.—The 
ornament consists of a Greek pattern formed of white braid. 
The body has longish skirts cut up in the Greek style, and 
trimmed with smal! white pendent buttons, Behind, a large 
bow of the same tissue as the frock. This costume is ap 
propriate for a boy between two and five years of age. 

Fig. 1v.—Rounp Ciota Jacket, white quilting waistcoat, 
and drill trousers. 

Fic. v.—DREss FOR A LITTLE GIRL OF PLAIDED SILK, with a 
rose-bud pattern between the plaids. It has two skirts, the 

3 upper one of which is trimmed with three ruffles. The body 
3 is cut low, but can be worn with a Marie Antoinette fichu of 
} the same material as the dress, which fastens behind with 
3 Jong ends. Leghorn flat with plumes. 
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PUBLISHER’S CORNER. 


How to Remit.—In remitting, write legibly, at the top of > “Peterson” AND “Harper.”—For $3.50 we will send a 
your letter, the names of your post-office, county and state. } copy of “Peterson” and “Harper’s Magazine,” for one year. 
Bills, current in the subscriber’s neighborhood, taken at 3 But where part of a remittance is intended for another pub- 
par; but Pennsylvania, New York or New England bills : lisher, we do not take the risk of that part. 
preferred. If the sum is large, buy a draft, if possible, on $ 
Philadelphia or New York, deducting the exchange. 3 Postage on “Pererson.”—This, when pre-paid quarterly, 

titi 3 at the office of delivery, is one and a half cents a number, 

Appitions To CiuBs.—When additions are made to clubs, } per month, or four cents and a half for the three months: if 
no additional premium is given, until sufficient names are } 4 o¢ pre-paid it is double this. 
forwarded to make a new club. For three subscribers, at 
$1,66 each, we give a premium; for five at $1,50; or for eight N Never 100 Latz.—It is never too late in the year to sub- 
at $1,25. Where four are added at $1,25, to a club of sight, } scribe for “Peterson,” for we can always supply back num 
we do not give a premium: there must be eight. > bers, to January inclusive, if they are desired. 
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